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Above, The Robbins Hit Parade Band 
Book, the newest and most novel addi- 
tion to America’s leading band publica- 
tions. 

a * * * 

Music educators have warmly praised 
our previous band books. They liked the 
collection of our country’s best beloved and 
most inspired war songs — Victory Band 
Book. They applauded and bought en- 
thusiastically The Big 3 Band Book which 
featured the favorite selections of Amer- 
ica’s three foremost band arrangers, Erik 
W. Leidzen, Dave Bennett, and Paul Yoder. 


eo es 


America Swings Band Book, with its 
eleven rhythmic tunes and five medleys, 
was and still is a hit. And extensive use 
has been made of Strike Up The Band 
Book, a diversified compilation of marches, 
popular hits, and novel medleys. 


* * * * 


Then some music educators wrote and 
said: “Robbins has some of the biggest 
song hits of all time and a great catalog 
of modern American music. Why not a 
novel band book made up solely of great 
popular song hits?” 


a ae ae 


Well, here it is! Fourteen songs that 
were the sensational hits of their day 
and have since become the all-time favo- 
rites of millions of Americans. 


* * & & 


No other band book contains such a 
dazzling array of song hits. Just glance 
at the titles — 


Deep Purple Manhattan Serenade 


Daybreak Over The Rainbow 
Aurora Moonlight Serenade 
Josephine Ferry-Boat Serenade 
Mairzy Doats Woodpecker Song 
Elmer’s Tune Wings Over America 
Manzanillo Down Argentina Way 


Now, that we’ve set down the titles, 
we’re amazed at the wealth of matcrial 
ourselves. Whatever the occasion of your 
band performance, Robbins Hit Parade 
Band Book is sure to be of use. 


hear 
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ROM our editorial viewpoint 

the two most important functions 
of the articles that appear in Music 
PUBLISHERS JOURNAL are: (1) to pro- 
vide for free expression of opinion 
concerning the many aspects of mu- 
sic in American life, and (2) to fur- 
nish to our readers significant 
statements from all fields of music— 
composition, performance, educa- 
tion, radio, church, theater, motion 
pictures, industry, publishing, sell- 
ing, etc.—and thereby afford to them 
an over-all view of the contemporary 
music scene. 

Certainly the creation and _per- 
formance of new music provides one 
of the liveliest discussion areas. The 
composer completes his composition, 
looks around for means of transmit- 
ting it to a listening public, hopes 
for approval, prays for compen- 
sation. The interpreter-performer 
keeps one covetous eye out for new 
works which he may “premiere” 
with great acclaim while fixing the 
other—the one with box-office meas- 
uring skill—-on audience reaction. 
Both fellows keenly sense the pres- 
ence of the professional critic. The 
critic maintains that he is all for 
new music and will give it the best 
possible breaks but, after all, he 
must be true to the art of music. 
And—oh, yes,—the audience. Unless 
it is a super-duper work that is being 
presented with a great background 
of publicity, the audience probably 
knows little about it i: advance and, 
very likely, little more after its first 
performance. 

A new work has been introduced. 
Now what? Who is going to deter- 
mine its real value? And how long 
will that take? Who has the respon- 
sibility for further performance? The 
performer or conductor? The audi- 
ence? The composer looks at the 
whole situation and wonders why he 
wrote the work anyhow. The con- 
ductor was well paid for his efforts. 
Any man in the orchestra will make 
more money in a few weeks than the 
composer will ever reap in perform- 
ance fees in return for a long year’s 
work. By the time he has paid for 
copying he probably hasn't enough 


,, This oo eo 


money left to go around the corner 
to a bar and forget his troubles! 

On the other hand, the conductors 
and performers have their side of 
the question. They ask, Why aren’t 
composers more practical in their 
approach to the writing of new 
works? They should pay more at- 
tention to the kind of music which 
audiences want to hear. If they wish 
to write only to satisfy themselves 
and their own artistic appetites, very 
well. But they should not lay blame 
on everyone who doesn’t have an 
equal interest in the completed 
works. We need more new music 
all the time and we'll perform it 
provided that it has the elements 
which will make for good audience 
reaction. 

The publisher stands on the side- 
line (sometimes in the middle), sur- 
veys the scene, and hears everyone 
say that he should be a big-hearted 
fellow and foot the bills. He is told 
how he can advance the cause of 
music, develop American music, nur- 
ture creative talent, etc. All this 
sounds very grand, and he drifts into 
a beautiful dream of his own nobil- 
ity. Just about the time he makes 
up his mind to do the magnificent 
thing he departs with sudden im- 
pulse toward his stockroom. A few 
minutes later he reappears. The 
warm light is gone from his eye. His 
mouth has tightened and his back- 
bone has stiffened. He has just seen 
something —stacks and_ stacks of 
works, large and small, which are 
gradually gathering dust, not sales, 
and upon which he has never re- 
ceived sufficient returns to pay for 
the printing of the covers. Gone is 
the lovely dream and in its place is 
a vision of the acid expression on 
the countenance of the firm’s treas- 
urer as he records, in red ink, the 
results of these former big-hearted 
gestures. 

And we hear increasingly frequent 
references to foundations, grants, 
subsidies, government support, and 
the like. The search for angels is on 
and, unless we miss our guess, most 
of the searching parties will head di- 
rectly toward Washington, D. C., as 






soon as the moment seems oppor- 
tune. 

We have before us the possibility 
of achievement of a truly great 
American music culture. Never has 
a nation possessed greater potentiali- 
ties and opportunities than those 
which we now have at hand. To 
achieve our greatest stature there is 
and will continue to be need for 
discussion of means and ends, state- 
ments of purpose, measurement and 
criticism, and exchange of ideas of 
the kind contained in the articles 
of our distinguished contributors to 
this issue. 
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HE blame for much of the con- 
fusion which exists today in the 
public mind regarding contempo- 
rary music, particularly American 
music, lies almost equally as much 


on the shoulders of the composer as 
it does on the shoulders of the audi- 


ence. In saying this, I speak as both 
conductor and composer. Never at 
any time during the season are there 
fewer than twenty to thirty manu- 
script works by native composers on 
my office shelves. I have championed 
the cause of the American composer 
during the past twenty-five years, 
often in the face of violent hostility 
and dismal apathy. I can modestly 
say that my pioneer’ng labors since 
those early days are a matter of rec- 
ord, and, more often than not, have 
earned me more critics than friends. 

Therefore, when I speak of con- 
temporary American composers and 
their work, I do so in the light of 
the development of twenty intensive 
years of astonishingly rapid progress. 
I see a country the people of which, 
from being utterly and universally 
hostile to any kind of radical, or 
even progressive, musical tendency, 
are now not only in the process of 
wholesale conversion to the new 
idiom of their composers, but are 
gradually developing a national con- 
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A Conductor Looks 
at American Music 


By EUGENE GOOSSENS 





The eminent conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 


chestra, an established composer in his own right, has some 


very significant things to say on a vital subject. 





sciousness and pride in the achieve- 
ments of these same composers. 
American music is finally coming of 
age, just as the newer British music 
came of age twenty-five years ago. 
We in England had the same prob- 
lems to contend with in those days 
that you are encountering now. It 
took a war to make the British pub- 
lic recognize its young composers, 
and even then this came about only 
because the country was thrown on 
its own musical resources. Bax, Ber- 
ners, Bliss, Bridge, Delius, Hol- 
brooke, Howells, Ireland, Scott, 
Vaughan Williams, even Edward 
Elgar, had, up to 1914, wrestled in 
vain with the insuperable odds of 
the tide of foreign music and mu- 
sicians which flooded our shores. 


Conductor and Public 


Over here there is a similar spec- 
tacle. Barber, Bloch, Copland, Cow- 
ell, Creston, Hanson, Harris, Schu- 
man, Still, Taylor, and Thomson 
have emerged from an_ inchoate 
background of uninformed public 
apathy and unenlightened national 
complacency. True, the radio has 
worked wonders in disseminating 
their message, and it did not exactly 
take the present war to make them 
known, as was the case in England. 


Likewise, too, they owe much to that 
old band of stalwarts who first started 
making American musical history in 
the 80’s and go’s. Nor was there 
lacking a small band of enthusiasts 
who, from the beginning, recognized 
the talent, and, in many cases, the 
genius of the group. But funda- 
mentally and ultimately their des- 
tiny and that of all other native 
composers, young and old, was, and 
is, mainly in the hands of the con- 
ductor, and of the public to whom 
that conductor caters. Two years 
ago, in an article in Modern Music 
entitled “The Public, Has It 
Changed?”, I wrote the following: 


People go to a concert primarily for 
entertainment. The doses of uplift and 
culture they absorb in the process are 
purely subconscious and incidental. The 
sooner composers and conductor acknowl- 
edge the possibility of a person being at 
one at the same time deeply moved and 
likewise entertained by music, the sooner 
will both discover the secret way to the 
hearts of their audience. Composers can 
no longer afford to preserve that attitude 
of subjective isolation which results in long, 
sententious symphonic works, filled with a 
morbid self-contemplation, and devoid of 
the one element which puts them in sym 
pathy with their audience. The public, 
in short, insists on adopting a very realistic 


attitude about the whole business. There 


(Continued on page 48) 





The Composer's Lot 
in America 


By VERNON DUKE 





The author, known also as Viadimir Dukelsky on the 
“serious” side of Composition Street, begins a purposeful 
and vigorous discussion of the problems of today’s Ameri- 


can composer. 





FTER a long period of neglect, 

oblivion, and downright mar- 
tyrdom, that Forgotten Man of Mu- 
sic—the American composer—has fi- 
nally come into his own. Or has 
he? In any event, his exploits, here- 
tofore unwelcomed and unappreci- 
ated, are now greeted with a goodly 
amount of healthy noise and even 
approbation in some instances. A 
considerable- amount of fuss is now 
being made by the press—often by 
the authentic “bigwigs” of the musi- 
ca: world, mirabile dictu—about his 
unsatisfactory economic status, the 
inadequate remuneration for per- 
formances of his music, the contin- 
ued reluctance of the publisher to 
print orchestra scores, etc. All of 
this, of course, is to the good. We 
shall deal later with the results of 
this long-awaited campaign and with 
whatever changes it has actually 
effected in the composer’s problem, 
but let us first analyze the outward 
characteristics of the current boom 
and the causes thereof. The most 
formidable blow in defense of the 
long-suffering composer has been 
struck by no less a person than his 
most ardent champion—Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky. It would be pointless 
to stress once more the all-embracing, 
impartial (to the point of eclecti- 
cism), and eminently constructive 
representation given the living mu- 
sician by Dr. Koussevitzky. The rec- 
ord of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, available in book form, as well 
as the programs of the Koussevitzky 
Paris concerts, and, to retreat still 
further into the past, his preoccupa- 
tion with new music in his salad 
days in Russia make up an extensive 
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panorama of contemporary music ol 
varying schools and tendencies. Vary- 
ing quality, too, one might add, but 
that is not Koussevitzky’s fault. The 
amount of really important music 
written in our troubled times is quite 
limited; it is sufficient to say that 
almost every composer of talent and 
adequate technical equipment has 
been represented on his programs. 
To this splendid record Kousse- 
vitzky now adds a clear-cut and ur- 
gent appeal on behalf of the com- 
poser, for whom he has already done 
more than his bit. The fact that 
this appeal comes from no less a 
person than the great Serge lends 
importance, and some satisfactory 
developments may result. 


Eleven Years Ago 


A somewhat similar appeal—nay, 
a protest—was voiced in the Press by 
a group of composers eleven years 
ago. In the interests of truth, I un- 
blushingly confess to having been 
its instigator. This appeal or pro- 
test was couched in terms of a mani- 
festo and appeared in the New York 
Times, thanks to: the good offices of 
Mr. Olin Downes. 

In spite of the fact that it was 
signed by practically every native or 
resident composer of that time from 
Percy Grainger to the late George 
Gershwin, this manifesto was re- 
ceived with a good deal of apathy 
and, in many instances, hostility. Its 
very existence is now but a vague 
memory to those who affixed their 
signatures to it. 

Regardless of this intertia and 
with the exception of one point it 








made (no Jonger valid because of 
the present political situation), the 
manifesto could stand today and per- 
haps bring forth some of the desired 
repercussions. Before presenting it 
in full, it is important to acquaint 
the reader with the circumstances 
that brought the manifesto into be- 
ing. 

Shortly after my arrival in Amer- 
ica, in the fall of 1929 (as a matter 
of record I subsequently became an 
American citizen and was duly re- 
classified as an American composer), 
I began a thorough investigation of 
the local musical scene. Having 
spent an exciting five years in Europe 
under the sponsorship of Diaghilev 
and Koussevitzky, I was somewhat 
spoiled by the interest the French 
had shown in my music, and conse- 
quently my interest in my own writ- 
ing was somewhat exaggerated. It 
was taken for granted in Paris that 
composers of similar ages and tend- 
encies were also friends. In some 
instances they even collaborated—as 
witness numerous ballets, suites, and 
sundry occasional pieces jointly com- 
posed by a group of writers. 

Our life in Paris was inconceivable 
without almost daily communion, 
playing one’s newest work for the 
others, with the resulting inter- 
change of pros and cons. The now 
much maligned and supposedly friv- 
olous composers of the Paris School 
of the 1920’s were enamored of music. 
And who is to blame them if it was 
only too often their own music or 
the music of their contemporaries to 
which they were most attuned? 

A similar condition existed with 
the Russian Five, the Schénberg 
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School, the Miaskovsky Group in 
Moscow, and I do not think any 
harm was done by the undoubted 
“cliqueishness” of these groups. We 
were scoffed at by that modern La- 
roche, Ernest Newman, who, on the 
occasion of the first London perform- 
ance of Stravinsky’s “Les Noces,” as- 
serted that “there was a quarter of 
a composer at each piano,” these 
pianos having been played by Auric, 
Poulenc, Rieti, and myself. We had 
fun, even if were made fun of! 

As for the promising Englishmen 
of the period, Walton and Lambert, 
while they were short on Boswells, 
they at least had their Sitwells. 

No such Arcady existed in Amer- 
ica, as I soon discovered. Fun among 
composers was unheard of or 
frowned upon. The composers them- 
selves were sad, somber fellows in 
quest of jobs and performances, and 
distrustful not only of me, a Euro- 
pean pretender, but particularly of 
one another. 


Talent and Suffering 

I] was soon to learn that there was 
much talent among them and also 
much genuine suffering. Every com- 
poser I met had a veritable cata- 
logue of inhuman trials and tribu- 
lations, of sums spent and none 
earned, of eternal promises by pub- 
lishers, performers, and conductors 
never fulfilled. My curiosity soon 
gave way to indignation; indigna- 
tion not entirely unselfish as I be- 
gan to have somewhat similar ex- 
periences myself. Most of my new 
friends were young if not exactly 
hopeful. A few were past middle 
age and apparently past all hope. 
Among these were at least two whose 
music had extraordinary merit; one 
of them asked me whether I could 
give him a copying job. This was 
the last straw! I was persuaded that 
the time was ripe for a bomb—or at 
least a bullet—the manifesto was 
edited and approved by my fellow 
conspirators. But it was exploded 
eleven years too soon. Anyway here 
it is: 

We, the undersigned. have united to 
form a Composers Protective Society, to re- 
instate the composer to his rightful place in 
the world of music. One more society on 
the scene of modern musical 
little justify itself unless it embodies ideals 
and aims that set it apart from the existing 
groups now functioning on behalf of con- 
temporary One such 


activity can 


music. group has 
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This is the first of a series of 
three articles which Mr. Duke 
has written for Music Publishers 
Journal under the general title 
“The Composer’s Lot in Amer- 
ica.” The second and third ar- 
ticles will appear in our next 
two issues. 

—kditor. 











undertaken to assist the composer through 
his monetary difficulties, but we propose to 
deal with the fundamental 
have resulted from the badly organized 
musical structure of America. Thus, the 
Composers Protective Society aims to be 
of the composer and for the composer. To 
this end it has undertaken to enroll all 
progressive composers living and working 
in America (regardless of affiliation) in a 
mutual agency for the solution of their 
common difficulties, primarily the follow- 
ing: 

1. That attitude which has reduced the 
composer to a minor position in the mod- 
ern musical world. 


abuses which 


2. The usurpation of the dominant po- 
sition in modern musical life by the inter- 


preters—instrumentalists, singers, conduc- 
tors. 
g. The consequently unhealthy atm»s- 


phere for the nurturing of new music—the 
apathy of the public, the limitations of the 
press, the lack of o:ganized encouragement 
of new music. 

j- The concentration of power in the 
hands of an average conductor—a se'f-con- 
fessed autocrat—at whose mercy the average 
composer invariably is. 

5. The exaggerated attention bestowed 
upon a new reading of a familiar mastcr- 
piece, as compared with the grudging, in- 
adequate “notice” of a new work. 

6. The operation of petty prejudices in 
directorial circles and nationalistic loyalties 
on the part of conductors, resulting fre- 
quently in the performances of inferio 
works which reflect discredit on the whole 
of modern music. 

7. The familiar practice of conductors 
and virtuosi in making up their season’s 
repertoire while abroad during the sum- 
mer months, with the result that the 
American composer is deprived of the op- 
portunity of acquainting the public with 
his works via the programs of these artists 
who provide the bulk of our musical ac- 
tivity during the winter. 

8. The lack of opportunity for the com- 
poser (unless he is also an interpreter) to 
earn a living through the serious pursuit 
of his profession. 

g. The paucity of informed discussion 
of new works in the periodical press as 
compared with the attention devoted to 
new literature and painting. 

We enjoy no such advantages as ow 
colleagues in Finland, Denmark, Holland, 
or Russia, whose works are subsidized by 
government grants. 
of means who will commission or spons* 


We have few persons 


new works of a progressive tendency, as 
there are in France or England; and like- 
wise no idealistic publishers working on a 
non-commercial basis. 

We believe we have today a school of 
genuine American composition, with seri- 
ous works in all forms, which already 
constitute a formidable literature worthy 
of performance by our greatest orchestras 
and believe, moreover, that 
these are to a great extent unknown, or at 
best but partially known to performers. 
We believe that orchestras and interpreters 
must be channels for the production of 
new music as well as mouthpieces for the 
classics, so that creation may not stagnate. 


virtuosi; we 


Such performances assist talent to grow 
and prepare the way for genius. That we 
today have talent, no one will deny. This 


talent must be nurtured, and we firmly 
believe genius will evolve. 


Objectives 


‘Thus we state our objectives: 

1. To assist composers to obtain a more 
commanding position in our musical life, 
and to enable them to gain a livelihood 
from their work. (The yearly salaries for 
the conductors of but six of our major 
orchestras aggregate over $250,000, to say 
nothing of soloists’ fees. Is it too much 
to propose that each of these orchestras 
budget a minimum of $1,000 to commis- 
sion a work from a representative Ameri- 
can composer annually, and that thei 
budget include fees for new works, which, 
at the present time, the average composer 
is generally forced to 
have his work played at all?) 


waive in order to 

2. To bring about a greater spirit ol 
cooperation between Americans and foreign 
ers in our midst, that we may secure more 
adequate representation of native works. 

3. To inform the public of the condi 
tions, environments, and obstacles unde: 
which composers labor, to which end we 
shall issue a pamphlet tentatively to be 
called “Composers Speak Up.” 

j- To issue a monthly list of new works 
of outstanding merit selected by a jury of 
composers consisting of five members of 
the society, the works to be of any tend- 
ency, the selection to be solely on merit, 
the list to be forwarded to conductors and 
interpreters. 

5. To seek the establishment, in ow 
conservatories and colleges, of courses in 
contemporary music analogous to the 
courses in contemporary literature and 
drama. 

6. To maintain a bureau of information 
which will bring to the attention of the 
music public the numerous instances of 
ill-treatment of composers by 
and interpreters. 

7. To serve as*agents for composers in 
all parts of the country in bringing their 
works to the notice of performers and pub- 
lishers. 

8. To maintain corresponding members 
in important cities in America and Europe. 

9g. To give an annual festival of modern 
music, the programs to be selected by a 
composers’ board. 


conductors 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Brilliant Young American Composer, Conductor, Arranger and Pianist 
Std. Full Symph. 
BAND Band Band Band 
COWBOY RHAPSODY* arr. by David Bennett 4.75 6.00 9.00 
JERICHO* (Rhapsody for Band) 4.75 6.00 9.00 
THE CHILD PRODIGY** arr. by Philip J. Lang 
Piano Solo with Band (Piano Solo included in each arrangement) 4.00 5.50 7.00 
GUARACHA arr. by David Bennett 
Third Movement, Latin American Symphonette 2.50 4.00 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 2 arr. by Paul Yoder 2.50 3.50 
First Movement arr. by Paul Yoder 4.00 5.50 7.00 
PAVANNE Second Movement arr. by Paul Yoder 2.50 3.50 
TROPICAL arr. by Paul Yoder 2.50 3.50 
DESERTED BALLROOM arr. by David Bennett 2.50 4.00 
CONTINENTAL SERENADE arr, by David Bennett 2.50 4.00 
THE PRIMA DONNA arr. by David Bennett 2.50 3.50 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT arr. by Paul Yoder 2.50 4.00 
RED CAVALRY MARCH arr. by Philip J. Lang 3.50 5.00 
NEW CHINA MARCH arr. by Philip J. Lang 2.50 4.00 
AMERICAN SALUTE arr. by Philip J. Lang 3.50 5.00 
AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH arr. by Philip J. Lang 2.50 4.00 
MARCH OF THE LEATHERNECKS arr. by Philip J. Lang 3.50 5.00 
AMERICAN LEGION FOREVER arr. by Philip J. Lang 3.50 5.00 
*Full Score Available $2.00 ($1.50 with arrangement) 
**May be performed without’ piano solo. 
ORCHESTRA e Full Concert Symph. 
Orch. Orch. Orch. 
AMERICAN SALUTE 3.50 5.00 
RED CAVALRY MARCH 3.50 5.00 
NEW CHINA MARCH 2.50 4.00 
PAVANNE 2.50 3.50 
GUARACHA e 3.50 5.50 
STAR DUST GO DOWN, MOSES | 
SOPHISTICATED LADY SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN CRESTA BLANCA WALTZ } 
STORMY WEATHER SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD if 
PIANO SOLOS Complete with Score 1.50 —~ Score .75 i: 
e 
AMERICAN CONCERTETTE FOR PIANO AND ROBOT .60 
ORCHESTRA (in Four Movements) DESERTED BALLROOM 60 
Arranged for Two Pianos Complete 3.50 TROPICAL 60 
pay recy great acclaim by Percy Grainger and AMERICAN CAPRICE "60 
ose Iturbi BELLITA -60 
BOOGIE WOOGIE ETUDE LULLABY FOR A NEW BORN LOVE -60 
Performed by Jose Iturbi, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 75 MANHATTAN POLKA -60 
Eugene List, and many others. CONTINENTAL SERENADE .60 
CRINOLINE AND LACE -60 
SONATINA (In Four Movements) BOOGIE THE WOOGIE 60 
(Moderato-Spiritual-Minuet-Finale) 1.50 SPRING MORNING .60 
SUNSET TRAIL .60 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 1 COLONIAL PORTRAIT 60 
First Movement-Moderato -60 RED CAVALRY MARCH 60 
ciamicmemae” (Second Movement) = NEW CHINA MARCH 60 
é GUARACHA (Third Movement of Latin-American 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 2 Symphonette) -60 
First Movement-Fast -60 BLUES (Third Movement of American Concertette) .60 
PAVANNE (Second Movement) -60 
Third Movement-Racy -60 CARICATONE SERIES 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 3 THE BALLERINA -60 
First Movement-Fast .60 THE PRIMA DONNA .60 
GAVOTTE (Third Movement) -60 THE CHILD PRODIGY .60 
THE VENTRILOQUIST 
CONCERT MATERIAL FOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA —BY MORTON GOULD — AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL ONLY 
Rates on Request 
JACK MILLS 











The Stuff Good Songs Are Made Of 


By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 





One of our prominent librettists pays his tribute to the 


“old chestnuts.” This article testifies to his keen 


standing of the verities. 


under- 





ECENTLY I was a guest speaker 
at a Rotary Club dinner in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. After din- 
ner, community song sheets were 
passed around. Reading through 
my copy I found a variety of com- 
positions such as “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“After You’ve Gone,” “Daisy Bell,” 
“Sweetheart of Sigma Chi,” “Ram- 
blin’ Wreck,” “I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” “Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee,” and ‘America, the 
Beautiful.” 

Before and after dinner, songs 
were called off by number and every- 
one sang with gusto, or with gentle 
reverence, as the mood of the words 
and music deserved. I started off 
singing with the rest—a little embar- 
rassed at first, and then, beginning 
to match my sincerity with the oth- 
ers, I found myself having a very 
good time. I was impressed with 
the simple satisfaction one could get 
from singing these sturdy old songs. 
They varied widely in quality from 
the distinguished to the banal, from 
poetry to doggerel, from sentiment 
to sentimentality. But one feature 
characterized all of them, and that 
was the reason why they were im- 
portant enough to be included in a 
song book. They were all about 
something. They were all honest 
statements of feelings and thoughts 
that everyone understands. That is 
why these songs have lived and will 
continue to live for a long time. 
They are not stylized treatments of 
shallow topics. They feature sub- 
stance above form. ‘They are true 
comments. They are unaffected col- 
laborations of words and music, 
talking about life. They are “the 
goods.” 

Sophisticated parlor entertainers 
spoof at these old chestnuts. Often 
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they burlesque them. But the old 
chestnuts have a way of surviving 
their burlesques and the burlesquers, 
too, and this is encouraging. 

In the particular book was my 
favorite of all songs. I should like 
to quote it here and say a few words 
about it: 


Just a song at twilight, when the 
lights are low 

And the flick’ring shadows softly 
come and go 

Tho’ the heart 
day and long, 

Still to us at twilight comes love’s 
old song 

Comes love's old sweet song. 


be weary, sad the 


Everyone knows the melody that 
goes with these lines and I believe 
there never has been a better joining 
of words and music to create a true 


mood. 
evening 


The quiet and repose of 
are completely captured. 
The feeling of twilight’s segregation 
from the rest of the day comes home 
to you. The time you are singing 
it may be early in the morning, or 
more likely late at night with a 
crowd of congenial companions who 
have very fancy ideas of harmony, 


but, for the duration of the singing, 
it is quite definitely twilight in your 
hearts. 

Included in the book was, of 
course, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Now, here is a song that of late has 
been severly attacked. There ts even 
a movement to have a new national 
anthem written to supplant it. I 
should hate to have the job of trying 
to beat those words. They have a 
sweep and strength that unquestion- 
ably compensate for the verse im- 
perfections that the purists complain 
of. “The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is 
not a perfect song. The music forces 
the words into false accents, and in 
some spots the singer is crowded. 
“Whose broad stripes” and “the 
bombs bursting in air” are bad song- 
writing and need professional polish- 
ing, but what good songwriting it is 
from the standpoint of substance and 
emotion! And _ how satisfying it is 
to sing out good and loud, 
that 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the 

home of the 


Oh say does star-spangled 


banner yet 
brave! 


It is a thrilling song. Peering into 
dawn’s early light for something 
which we hailed proudly at the twi- 
light’s Jast gleaming is an exciting 
and dramatic thing to be doing. 
The 
flag that was so gallantly streaming 
as we watched the fight over the 
ramparts. All through the night it 
could be seen waving by the light of 
the glare of rockets and bombs and 
now, is it still there? Can you see 
it by the dawn’s early light? The 
song contains suspense and excite- 
ment expressed in broad and mighty 
lines. If it is as bad as some people 
say, what keeps it going? Tradition? 
Certainly. But how did it get to be 

(Continued on page 31) 


What are we trying to see? 
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GCONGERT BAND 


More and more school bands are playing more and 
more light, contemporary music with its melodic and 
rhythmic lilt paced to the spirit of today. Here are ten 
excellent settings, available as separate publications for 
the first time, that will enliven your Fall concerts. 


Transcribed by Paul Yoder 
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REMIERE mania, or the ungov- 

ernable desire for first perform- 
ances, is an affliction prevalent not 
only among orchestral conductors, 
but among chamber music perform- 
ers and soloists as well. Although 
our major concern here is with his 
influence on contemporary American 
music, it should be noted that the 
premiere maniac reacts similarly to 
a first-presentation vehicle of any pe- 
riod or nation. Time, place, signifi- 
cance, or worth, are of no im- 
portance to him. He worships only 
Firstness. As much hullabaloo is 
raised over the first performance of 
an unknown violin concerto by Rob- 
ert Schumann as over a new sym- 
phony by a twentieth century Rus- 
sian composer. 

When a newly discovered work by 
an old master is presented, the audi- 
ence often realizes that there was 
justification for its neglect; it never 
should have seen the light! Such 
performances can rightfully be called 
the first and the last. But our pres- 
ent concern is with the matter of 
first (and last) performances of sig- 
nificant contemporary American 
works. 

The psychological causes of pre- 
miere mania as found in practically 
all fields of endeavor (music, radio, 
cinema, etc.) are too numerous and 
complex to be dealt with in this 
short article. Narrowing the problem 
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First (and Last) 
Performances 


By PAUL CRESTON 





A brief, direct statement by one of today’s most competent younger composers con- 


cerning the troublesome, ever-present problem of first and repeat performances. 





to music, however, the motivating 
force is probably a form of egotism 
or vanity, and the resulting path- 
ological condition definitely retards 
the progress of the art. For when 
personal vanity supersedes intrinsic 
worth in the presentation of a musi- 
cal composition—either through the 
glorification of the artist rather than 
the art, or through the emphasis on 
newness rather than on worthiness— 
art values become distorted and un- 
balanced. 


Two Reasons 


There are two specific reasons why 
premiere mania is particularly unde- 
sirable to the composer. One is that 
the first performance of a significant 
work is almost never the best. “Too 
many obstructive elements are in- 
volved which only time, repetition, 
discussion, and closer acquaintance 
can eliminate. The literal-minded 
person will remark that there can be 
no second performance without a 
first. But my argument concerns 
“first” as opposed to “repeat” per- 
formances. “First” by a conductor 
should include a group of about five 
performances. (It would be ideal if 
critics were invited to all five and 
wrote their reviews after the fifth.) 

A specific, but not unique, case 
proves the value of grouped per- 
formances. Eugene Ormandy gave 


five performances of my First Sym- 
phony with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, four of which I attended. (Inci- 
dentally, and in all fairness to Mr. 
Ormandy, I must mention that these 
performances were not a premiere.) 
The first of these was very good; the 
second, better; the third, still better; 
and the fourth superlative. Cer- 
tainly the work was thoroughly stud- 
ied and carefully rehearsed for each 
performance, but there is no substi- 
tute for repetition and longer ac- 
quaintance. 

The second argument against pre- 
miere mania is of even greater im- 
portance to the composer. When 
first performances are constantly 
requested of him, he feels compelled 
to oblige in order to keep his music 
before the public. When this course 
is followed, quantity rather than 
quality becomes the goal. And when 
this goal is decided upon, creativity 
stoops to formulae, clichés, self-pla- 
giarism and the like, thereby preclud- 
ing further discoveries, greater de- 
velopment, or broader perspectives. 

It is up to performing artists to 
realize their responsibility to the life 
and progress of musical art; to place 
this responsibility and this art before 
any personal spotlight or audience 
appeal; and to be concerned not with 
the first but with the best perform- 
ance, not with the novelty but with 
the merit of a work. 
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Unique and Showy for Band Programs 


Marching Maneuvers 


Designed Specially For Young Bands As Well As For Bands More Advanced 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
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FOR Y 
OR ADVANCED BANDS 
VERY SMALL 


OR MASSED BAND 


CONDUCTOR'S MANUAL 72 

contains Comprehensive In- Y 
structions and Directions for the 
performance of each Maneuver. 
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PIANO CONDUCTOR $ 


MARCHING MANEUVER 
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These Maneuvers Are Usable For All Occasions 


Patriotic, Humorous, Indoors, Outdoors, Daytime, Nighttime, Specially Good for Athletic 
Meets of Every Kind; Football, Basketball, Baseball, etc. 


To the right is the 


Cornet Part of = 


MANEUVER No. 5 


with abbreviated instruc- 
tions for its performance. 
Complete instructions and 
figures for each Maneuver 
are contained in the Con- 


ductor’s Manual. 


In the 


Cornet part of all of the 
other maneuvers are con- 
tained instructions. 


Effective When Played and nitiiinial (Or Just Played) By a Small or Massed Band 


Heretofore when a conductor wanted to put a novelty on a program, such as these Maneuvers, he 

had to develop it himself or search through a maze of material and then not find what was wanted. 

HERE WE HAVE THE ANSWER IN MARCHING MANEUVERS. 

¢ When these are performed with the beautiful melodies, audiences and parents are brought to theit 
feet applauding, and every member of the band enjoys the novelty of action. 


-. a> 
Eb CLARINET 


Ist (Solo) Bb CLARINET 


2nd Bb CLARINET 

3rd Bb CLARINET 

Eb ALTO CLARINET 

Bb BASS CLARINET 
BOE 


BASSOON 
Bb SOPRANO SAX. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Ist Eb SAX.—ALTO 
2nd_ Eb SAX.—ALTO 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAX. 
SOLO (Ist) Bb CORNET 
2nd Bb CORNET 

3rd Bb CORNET 

Ist Eb HORN—ALTO 
2nd Eb HORN—ALTO 
3rd Eb HORN—ALTO 
4th Eb HORN—ALTO 


* MANEUVER NUMBER V 
Soloéist BbCornet Patriotic Flag Ceremony 


Arr. by F.F. GRIFFEN 
oras, m staneias BANNER a 
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Ist TROMBONE B.C. 
2nd TROMBONE B.C. 
3rd TROMBONE B.C. 


Sample Solo Cornet 


BARITONE T.C. PART FREE upon request. 
BARITONE B.C. 

BASSES Conductor’s Score $1.00; 
DRUMS 

BELL LYRE C Other parts 35c each. 


PIANO (Conductor) 


BAND 
BOOK 


16 Thrilling | 


With beautiful melodies to fit every move- 
ment and comprehensive instructions 
for their performance. 


Marching Maneuvers is more 





By 
Forrest F. Griffen 


good book 
music. 





The Conductor’s Manual 


The Construction and 
Instructions, step by 
step, for each Maneuver 
are so understandable 
that a Director, with- 
out help, can train 4 
Band to execute them. 


ENKINS 


J ‘MOSIC CO: 


1217 WALNUT STREET 








KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 
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Where Is the American Conductor ? 


By DAVID VAN VACTOR 









The author, a triple-threat man—composer, conductor, and 


flutist, reviews the elements of America’s musical scene as 


they affect the young and ambitious native conductor. 





URING the last year, in spite of 

managers and many other ob- 
stacles, a few American conductors 
have slipped through the lines to 
take over some of the smaller sym- 
phony orchestras, When one re- 
views the odds which have been 
against American contenders, these 
achievements seem amazing. 

From the beginning, the impor- 
tant backers of the professional sym- 
phony orchestra have demanded and 
continue to demand the long-haired 
variety of musician. The tastes of 
the dowager who makes a large con- 
tribution to the maintenance fund 
have always been of great importance 
in the selection of a conductor; the 
home product, if considered at all, 
was judged too unexciting to be in- 
cluded in her collection of celebri- 
ties and the newly arrived European 
was given the job. This was the 
case so often that managers refused 
to handle the indigenous conductor. 
They concluded that the American 
artist was not marketable; further- 
more, so the propaganda went, there 
was a reason—he did not have the 
right temperament or the proper 
training. 

Not to be daunted, the hopeful 
American took himself to Vienna or 
Paris to study. Although by this 
time the foreign-born symphony 
players were being replaced by ca- 
pable Americans, Americans were 
singing in the opera, and American 
compositions were getting a place 
on programs, still when the Ameri- 
can returned, fortified with a Euro- 
pean education, his ability to 
conduct was not recognized. ‘To 
complicate his problem further the 
flood of refugees began; many of 
them were highly esteemed and dis- 
tinguished musicians who have con- 
tributed greatly to our musical life, 
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but, at the same time, they pushed 
the American a little farther into 
the background. It is unfair to 
blame our foreign guests or the man- 
agers who exploit them for depriving 
the natives of opportunities; the 
blame falls on the indifferent music 
public which does not have enough 
belief in the talent of its own people 
to allow them to develop into con- 
ductors. 

Do many people know that most 
of our symphony conductors got the 
greater part of their experience in 
America? Ask any orchestra player 
and he will tell you how many ol 
the popular conductors of today 
learned their scores at rehearsals in 
this country. The story goes thai 
there were so many small orchestras 
in Europe that the problem of gain- 
ing experience was made easy for 
the foreign conductor. But many 
of these men conducted only opera 
and ballet, and some, very little of 
either. How could Stock, Stokow- 
ski, Rodzinski, Ormandy, and many 
others have acquired their skill with- 
out American symphony orchestras? 
This query usually brings the 
shocked reply, “But our people have 
not such talent!” 


Background and Persistence 


It is a puzzle, then, to determine 
what influences have caused Ameri- 
cans to become acceptable as con- 
ductors when such an attitude exists 
and when competition is so keen. 
I am under the impression that the 
men who have finally succeeded have 
had the traditional European back- 
eround. Also, being realists, they 
have studied all the tricks of their 
competitors, They are welcome in 
“polite society,” having been taught 
from childhood to “use the right 





fork.” 


They have dogged _persist- 
ence and great optimism. 

Has the tide turned? Do the mem- 
bers of symphony associations want 
to develop their own conductors, or 
have these Americans cleverly con- 
formed to the pattern and so made 


themselves acceptable? The facts 
behind these appointments should 
be interesting. Perhaps the excellent 
“stump speeches” made over the 
radio in behalf of the American, 
which seemed to be aimed at the 
big orchestra’s change in conductors, 
had an effect on the smaller orches- 
tras. Or possibly that temperament 
which is usually so much admired 
in a conductor became tedious and 
American self-control seemed attrac- 
tive by contrast. However, knowing 
the way symphony boards function, 
it is difficult for me to believe that 
the selections made with a 
well-defined intention. The trustees 
of these organizations make ex- 
tremely unbusinesslike decisions at 
There is the busy executive 


were 


times. 
who serves because of a sense ol 
civic duty, and who, when the dis 


(Continued on page 46) 








Listen to these courses now in progress 


SUMMER MUSIC SERIES 
Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 mid. (EWT) 


Until Oct. 5 
THEY CALL ME JOE 


Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EWT) 


Until Oct. 7 
PURSUIT OF LEARNING 


Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. (EWT) 
Until Oct. 8 
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... presented by NBC University of the Air 


— Course III in “Music of the New World” — 
The 1944-45 broadcasts of “Music of the New World” begin 


October 12, and include thirty-eight weekly half-hour programs. 
Titled ‘Music in American Cities,” the series traces the contribu- 
tions to American music fostered in the population centers, both 
large and small, of the Western Hemisphere . . . Boston, cradle of 
religious music and the singing school . . . Lima, Peru, center of 
viceregal music . . . Williamsburg, focus of musical enterprise in 
the Colonies .. . from early days to the present. 


“Music in American Cities”—broadcast Thursdays at 11:30 
p-m. (EWT) by the National Broadcasting Company and the in- 
dependent radio stations associated with the NBC network—em- 
braces three main approaches: a) Chief historical musical contri- 
butions; b) Compositions about cities; c) Music by composers 
definitely identified with certain cities. 

“Music of the New World” and its companion NBC University 
of the Air courses are broadcast as a public service for the ad- 
vancement of education and entertainment under the American 
system of free enterprise, operating in the interests of a free people. 


A Service of Radie 
Corporation of America 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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A Pretty Girl 
Is Like a Melody 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 





Mr. Bennett, master of the art of orchestral scoring, and 


arranger of countless works of noted composers, preserits 


his views concerning the function of the arranger. 





OMETIMES a song writer utters 

a lasting truth and even sells it 
over the counter to a buying public 
which is usually known as “John Q.” 
The last thing John Q. really wants 
to spend his money for is a lasting 
truth, but Irving Berlin outsmarted 
him in this and other instances. “A 
Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody,” sang 
Irving in G-flat major and John Q. 
Public bought a million copies. 

I am taking Irving Berlin’s song 
title as a sort of text just as the 
preacher used to take his text in the 
little church which I attended as a 
boy in Freeman, Missouri. The fol- 
lowing are the informal thoughts of 
an arranger of music, who makes 
possible the tune-writer’s entreé into 
John Q’s front yard. 

First, let’s consider the tune itself. 
It starts out by being “a pretty girl.” 
One of the world’s most difficult 
questions to answer is, “What is a 
pretty girl?” Your best friend says, 
“Gosh, I met a pretty girl last night! 
Is she a dish!”, or words to that ef- 
fect. You say, “Well, trot her out 
and let me have a look at her.” And 
he does. Do you think she’s pretty? 
The chances are that you don’t. Cer- 
tainly not so pretty as he thinks she 
is. Oh, yes, she’s attractive in a 
way, but that silly hat! And those 
too vivid nails! And so on. 

Now just see how right the philoso- 
pher Irving Berlin was. What is the 
difference between your friend’s girl 
friend and a new melody? There is 
none. What to him is a gorgeous 
tune is to you merely pleasant, or 
even worse, in many cases. Quite a 
bit depends on how it is dressed up, 
orchestrally or vocally. And that is 
where music arrangers, the Main- 
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bochers and Adrians of music, 
step in. 

A melody is like a pretty girl— 
neither of them is pretty enough to 
go around unclad. Even those ladies 
who would deny this should concede 
at least a few flowers in their hair. 
And that goes equally for the melo- 
dies. Some of them are lovely but 
they'd better get some “clothes” on 
before they venture forth. 

The fact is that in both cases a 
jot of very beautiful clothes have 
been designed to emphasize every 
good feature of a lot of very dull- 
looking damsels. ‘The result often 
justifies the effort, and in music 
many large, impressive pieces have 
started as a few bars of nothing 
much. But, by and large, we musi- 
cal dressmakers handle a pretty nice 
class of customers. 


“Becoming” Arrangements 


The perfect arrangement is the 
one that manages to be most “be- 
coming” to the melody at all points. 
Some melodies defy a sensitive treat- 
ment in the orchestration. They 
sound good sung and they go well 
on the piano, but they drive us to 
the verge of mayhem as we sit up 
all night trying to spread them out 
over a small, or large, band of mu- 
sicians. That’s our problem. We 
never escape it entirely because there 
never is a perfect melody. Doubt- 
less if human expression attained 
perfection a craft such as music ar- 
ranging would be unnecessary and 
almost sacrilege. 

My idea of the most effective (rul- 
ing out the word “perfect’’) arrange- 
ment of a piece of music is identical 





“ ster": 

with my idea of the most effective 
dress, make-up, coiffure, and jewelry 
of an attractive woman. I don't 
know one thing about designing a 
dress for a woman, but I share the 
average man’s appreciation of the 
finished product. I expect the listen- 
ers in a theater or on the radio to 
know just about the same regarding 
the “dresses” we put on tunes and I 
expect them to like or be bored with 
them in more or less the same ratio. 

When we are given a pretty tune 
we can’t make it any prettier than 
it is but we can put on it clothes 
which will call for that “second 
look.” We can give the average 
man the maximum of pleasure with 
our scheme of colors, texture, line, 
etc.,—all of which are musical terms 
as well as sartorial. 

We can also overdress a tune out- 
rageously, and sometimes we have 
to. The struggle for novelty and 
uniqueness among bands has a de- 
plorable effect on the poor little 
melodies. If you ever sit through 
an evening a few tables away from 
one of our popular bands, try to 
name a few of the tunes that they 
play, especially when they are broad- 
casting. If you can name three out 
of five your ears are keener than 
mine. I can name only about half 
the tunes that I hear even though I 
know all the titles, so elaborately 
and ambitiously are they orches- 
trated. It’s an arranger’s field day, 
but I imagine that they sometimes 
wish that they didn’t even have to 
start with a tune. That would leave 
them freer in their wild flights of 
imagination. 

Most of my own “dressmaking” 





(Continued on page 30) 
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INTER- “AMERICAN BAND SERIES 


SET No. 1 
l. YARAVI PERUANO + “ES ees te ae Luiz Delgadillo 
Peruvian Yaravi — Grr, == David Bennett 
2 ESTUDIO No. 29 i) ae - — Egeilio Murillo 
Colombian Dance — arr, — Erik Leidzén 
3. CANTA, CANTA, LLANERITO Ce eS ae Carlos Bonnet 
Venezuelan Joropo ee Lucien Cailliet 
4. LA PERLA DEL SUR . ee oe” Sn Angel del Busto 
Puerto Rican Danza — arr, — by the composer 
S. LA CUECA-CUECA ~ RS Bea Al D. Roman Heitmann 
Chilean Cueca a Russel Goudey 
Prices Standard Symphonic 
ae cee ee $2.50 $4.50 
eae ea as 10.00 18.00 
Conductor Condensed Dil aiai Parts $.20 
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The Fallacy of Modernism 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 





Many aspects of the relation of new ideas to an established 


art are discussed by Dr. Spaeth, who always keeps the view- 


point of the ultimate consumer well in mind. 





ODERNISM isa rather vague 

word, particularly as applied 
to the arts. Actually it has been 
used in every period of civilization 
to denote whatever was new and 
different from established tradition, 
whether in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, literature, architecture, the 
theater, or the dance. 

Today the adjective “modern” is 
perhaps more flexible than ever 
before, and more open to misunder- 
standings, heated controversies, and 
downright absurdities. ‘The artists 
themselves are likely to look with 
scorn upon so indefinite a term, 
with or without the prefix “ultra,” 
and to ask you contemptuously 
which of a number of “-isms’” or 
“-alities” you really have in mind, 
if any. Artists are usually con- 
temptuous of the layman’s point of 
view, which is one reason why art 
has been slow to achieve recogni- 
tion and to overcome the handi- 
caps of indifference, ignorance, and 
insincerity. 

Inevitably, however, the concep- 
tion of modernism in art must in- 
clude the rebellion against conven- 
tion and prescribed formulas, the 
thoroughly human declaration of 
independence of the rules and regu- 
lations developed by the high 
priests of platitude. If something 
has always been done in a certain 
way, then it is time to try doing it 
differently. If human beings have 
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moved for years in a prescribed 
circle, then it is entirely logical that 
someone should fly off at a tangent, 
just to see what will happen. 

This normal human _ tendency 
toward experimentation received 
its greatest encouragement after 
World War I, during which it had 
been discovered that many of the 
supposed truisms of life had little 
foundation in fact and could be 
ignored or distorted at will. With 
human conduct thumbing its nose 
at conventional restraint (aided by 
the pernicious tyranny of Prohibi- 
tion), it was quite natural that the 
arts should also be subjected to an 
ordeal of lawlessness, As a result, 
the extremes of exaggeration, idio- 
syncrasy, distortion, paradox, and 
absolute ‘“‘orneriness” flourished, 
particularly in our music, painting, 
and literature, during the past 
quarter of a century. 


Upsetting Tradition 


Did the classic composers insist 
on certain traditions of harmony, 
melody, rhythm, and instrumenta- 
tion? Then the modern composer 
must, like a mischievous schoolboy 
suddenly released from discipline, 
go as far as he dared in the infrac- 
tion of those rules, actual or im- 
plied. Did the recognized master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture 
follow a definite pattern of line, 





color, form, and material? Then 
all those conventions must be up- 
set as drastically and spectacularly 
as possible. Were poetry and prose 
firmly established in their use 
of language to express coherent 
thought? Then something must be 
done at once to make that thought 
incoherent, to mutilate the accepted 
formulas of syntax and meter and 
euphony, to baffle the reader or 
listener instead of giving him the 
accustomed stimulus and coopera- 
tion of recognizable English. 

The answer of the modernist to 
such accusations is fairly obvious. 
He proudly denies anything so 
childish as the mere distortion of 
the conventional and claims a self- 
inspired creative originality, for a 
start. He then points out the fact 
that every genius in the field of art 
has been a heretic and a rebel. 
Therefore he argues that if he is 
considered a heretic and a rebel 
today, he must also be a genius, 
Q.E.D. He applies the same false 
logic to the fact that his horrible 
caricatures of beauty are unappreci- 
ated by the public. The great 
masters were also at first unappre- 
ciated, ergo he must himself be a 
great master. 

Admitting the truth that art has 
progressed largely through its reb- 
els and iconoclasts, and that the 
heresy of one generation often be- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Instructor Extraordinary of Clarinet for Juilliard 
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BENNY GOODMAN’S CLARINET SOLOS 


(with Piano Accompaniment) 


CLARINET A LA KING * RACHEL'S DREAM 
BENNY RIDES AGAIN 
PAGANINI CAPRICE XXIV 


las recorded by Benny Goodman and Orchestra) 60¢ each 



















Benny Goodman's 
OWN CLARINET METHOD 


A distinguished contribution to the art of modern 
clarinet playing. 










24 In addition to the technical studies, it also includes 
ten solos taken from Benny Goodman’s recordings 
and the story of his musical career fully illustrated 


$2.00 


with pictures. 











the Bennny Goodman 
SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA 


Mission to Moscow The Earl A Smo-o-oth One 
9:20 Special Fiesta in Blue Soft Winds 
Air Mail Special Flying Home Superman 
(good enough to keep) Gone with "What" Wind Take It 
Benny Rides Again I'm Here Till Tom Specicl 
Benny's Bugle Paradiddle Joe Tuesday at Ten 
Beyond the Moon Pound Ridge Wholly Cats 
Board Meeting Scarecrow Let's Go Home 
Boog It Seven Come Eleven Pushin’ Sand 


Six Flats Unfurnished 
75¢ each. At your dealer or direct 


REGENT MUSIC CORPORATION 
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HE singing commercial is under 

a cloud to the point where there 
are stations, in full possession of 
their senses, which refuse to accept 
the musical spot. This situation is 
the end of a cycle. The beginning 
of that cycle dates back about six 
years, to the time when Alan Kent 
said to Ginger Johnson over several 
flagons of ale, “Spot commercials 
stink,” and Ginger replied, “Let’s 
do something about it.” 

What they evolved to take the 
place of commercial spots was the 
singing commercial, and it is some- 
what ironical that the very thing 
which they used to battle an intoler- 
able situation has itself become, in 
the hands of a multitude of neo- 
phytes, almost intolerable. But the 
singing commercial has. proved too 
useful and too powerful an advertis- 
ing technique on the air for it to be 
ruined, and this brief discussion is 
an attempt to hoist a warning signal 
and maybe to point the way. . 

The singing commercial is not 
something developed by radio. Its 
history goes back really to the Mid- 
dle Ages and, for all I know, even be- 
yond that. It had its origin among 
the street criers. Long before print- 
ing was heard of, itinerant vendors 
and artisans went about the streets 
of European cities “crying their 
wares and services.” 

“Bellows to mend!”, “Wood to 
cleave!”, “Have you any work for a 
tinker?”, “Will you buy my dish of 
eels?” were among the more com- 
mon of the cries. Others included 
the highly vocal sales talk of such 
people as scissors grinders, chair 
menders, rat exterminators, and the 
collectors of rags, bones, and bottles. 
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Singing Commercials 


By EDGAR KOBAK 





The executive vice-president of the Blue Network sounds a 


warning on the use of a device which frequently is ac- 


corded an unfriendly reception by lovers of music. 





Because most of these cries had a 
cadence, it wasn’t long before ven- 
dors began to sing out the “com- 
mercials,” and later on we _ find 
ditties like this: 

Who'll buy my sweet primroses? 

All in bloom! All in bloom! 

Next we have a combination of 
the sung and the spoken commercial, 
of which this one on bottle corks is 
one of the quaintest and most thor- 
ough. 

Spoken: Corks for sack 

I have at my back. 

Sung: All handy, all handy 

Some for wine and some 
for brandy. 

Spoken: Corks for cholic-water 

Cut ’em a little shorter 

Corks for gin 

Very thin; 

Corks for rum 

As big as my thumb 

Corks for ale 

Long and pale. 

Sung: They're all handy, all 

handy 

Some for wine and some 
for brandy. 

This background gave Kent and 
Johnson ancient and_ honorable 
precedent for their singing commer- 
cials. Among the earliest of these 
was the celebrated Pepsi-Cola jingle, 
which to this day remains the classic 
example that is forever being 
cited, 

As the Kent-Johnson production 
increased and more and more sing- 
ing commercials found their way on 
the air, advertisers and agencies be- 
gan to realize the effectiveness of 
this medium and gradually they too 
decided that they would like some. 

It all sounded so easy. All you 
had to do was to write a four-line 
rhyme, call in somebody who knew 
something about music, and have 
him knock off a tune. Or you took 
a well-known tune—something like 
“Pop Goes the Weasel” or “Three 
Blind Mice’—and wrote some selling 
copy to fit. 


The trouble with the first method 
is that the tunes are not too good, 
and the objection being found with 
the second method is that it is ruin- 
ing many of the favorite ditties 
which are the inheritance of child- 
hood—so we are told. But while 
these two factors have contributed 
somewhat to the low estate to which 
the singing commercial is sinking, 
a third aspect which perhaps is do- 
ing even more harm is the introduc- 
tion of what one agency man has 
called “the irritation technique.” 

The very use of the word “‘tech- 
nique” suggests of course that the 
factor of irritation is not accidental, 
but that it is the purpose to play 
repetition to the point of nausea so 
that even if the listener is irked he 
or she nevertheless cannot forget the 
name of the product. 

Sound effect commercials are only 
incidental under the definition of 
singing commercials, but my guess 
is that as far as the average listener 
is concerned, the distinction is very 
slight and the reaction to the singing 
commercial itself is bound to spread 
to the commercial with sound effects. 

An early example of the sound 
effect commercial is Pall Mall’s cele- 
brated 

“On land (bugle), in the air (air- 
plane) , and on the sea to victory 
(destroyer siren)!” 


And now for a word of construc- 

tive suggestion. 

1. Think of the commercial not 
merely as a few words of sell- 
ing copy set to a tune, but as a 
complete sales message in lyric 
and musical form—a message 
that carries a point, one that 
has what Kent-Johnson _re- 
ferred to as a gimmick—a de- 
vice or a twist to remember it 
by. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The Favorite Programs of 


A MUSIC-LOVING AMERICA 


are heard over 


THE BLUE NETWORK 





To us at the Blue Network, “the rewards of listening’ are more important than whatever “awards for programs” 


we receive. 


And by “the rewards of listening,” 


we mean the pleasure, the relaxation, the inspiration which our listeners get when 


they tune to Blue Programs. Which explains why we have long presented and will continue to present the greatest 
musical programs on the air—both in the “serious” and popular music fields. 


Among them, you will find these singularly pleasing: 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Saturdays 2:00 to 5:30 PM EWT 


Broadcast during the Opera season (November to April), this program presents 
performances of entire Operas, starring the bright names of the Metropolitan. 
Here is, probably, radio’s No. 1 musical feature. 


THE METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 

Sundays 4:30 to 5:00 PM EWT 
Another Opera season program. The Auditions represent the golden road to the 
Met for young American singers. For listeners, it has the excitement of musical 
discovery. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ... Saturdays 8:30 to 9:30 PM EWT 
During the Boston “season” this great symphonic organization is presented 
under the direction of the great Serge Koussevitsky. During the summer 
months, the Blue broadcasts the “Boston Pops’ and the Esplanade concerts, 
directed by Arthur Fiedler. 


WORLD OF SONG .. . Sundays 4:30 to 5:00 PM EWT 


Popular and semi-classical music during summer season, featuring as guest 
singers various winners of The Metropolitan Auditions of past years—men and 
women who are now stars of the Met. 


THE VICTORY PARADE OF SPOTLIGHT BANDS 
Mondays through Saturdays, 9:30 to 9:55 PM EWT 


An outstanding program of popular music, presenting a different big name band 
each night. This is your program if you like Benny Goodman, Harry James, 
Tommy Dorsey and many othiers, 


MORTON DOWNEY 
Mondays through Fridays 3:00 to 3:15 PM EWT 


The Irish tenor in a program of light-hearted singing of popular airs—done in 
his own tnimitable fashion. 


SAMMY KAYE... .__.._— Sundays 1:30 to 1:55 PM EWT 
HORACE HEIDT . . . Mondays 7:00 to 7:30 PM EWT 
FRED WARING . . . Thursdays 7:00 to 7:30 PM EWT 
GUY LOMBARDO . . . Saturdays 10:00 to 10:30 PM EWT 
Four of America’s brightest exponents of popular music—each with his own 
distinctive aggregation, each in a tuneful, pleasing program of his own. 
VARIATIONS BY VAN CLEVE 

Fridays 11:30 to 11:55 PM EWT 


One of radio’s top arrangers in his first program as conductor, composer and 
arranger, 


SALUDOS AMIGOS . . . Mondays 11:30 to 11:55 PM EWT 
Latin American rhythms starring Cordova, the orchestra, the Americas and Los 
Andrinis. 
EARLY AMERICAN DANCE MUSIC 

Saturdays 8:00 to 8:30 PM EWT 


A nostalgic, heart-warming half hour of early American dance music—polkas, 
gavottes, square dances—rendered by an “early American orchestra” built 
around a dulcimer. 
AAF SYMPHONIC FLIGHT 

Sundays 11:00 to 11:30 PM EWT 


The Air Forces outstanding orchestral unit led by the famous concert violinist, 
‘Lechnical Sergeant Harry Bluestone. 


COFFEE CONCERTS . . . Sundays 8:30 to 9:00 AM EWT 


Outstanding chamber music program starring Sylvia Marlowe, famous harpsi- 
chordist and trio. 


In addition, music lovers will find rich fare in other Blue programs which, while not entirely “music” do 
nevertheless feature music. Such programs as “The Phileo Hour” with Paul Whiteman, the Blue’s Director 
of Music; “The Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin Street” with Paul Laval; the ‘Mary Small Revue” 
with the diminutive Miss Small in the key spot; and Hoosier Hop, native American music from Indiana. 


For the world of music, keep tuned to 


The Dlue Network 


American Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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Some Random Ideas and 
Personal Observations 


By MORTON GOULD 





Mr. Gould, familiar to a vast radio audience as composer, 


arranger, and conductor, states his views on various aspects 


of the current American music scene. 








HE American musical scene 
embraces so many diversified 
elements that it is hard to select any 
particular one for discussion. Know- 
ing my limitations as a writer, I pre- 
fer to “ramble on” about various 
ideas and attitudes of mine toward 
music in this country rather than se- 
lect any one aspect for elaboration. 
Probably the most important as- 
pect of music is the creative one, yet 
I have the feeling that, through me- 
chanical progress, music has moved 
forward faster than the people who 
make it. Radio is today, to my mind, 
the most potent factor in projecting 
music, both old and contemporary, 
to the widest possible listening audi- 
ence. Through the media of radio, 
records, and films music can reach 
out to almost every person in the 
United States, not to mention the 
world, As an individual who has 
done musical radio programs of a 
popular pattern over a period of 
years, I should like to set down 
some of my observations. 
There are few short works by 
American composers that are prac- 
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tical for radio use. This is from the 
point of view of .time, idiom, and 
listening appeal. Our serious Ameri- 
can composers, I feel, have not con- 
tributed enough of this kind of 
composition. I see no reason why 
we cannot have short works that 
combine both appeal and good taste. 
These compositions should be nei- 
ther pseudo-jazz nor the saccharin 
variety of writing that would be 
much more consistent if it were just 
a plain song. When one considers 
that men of the caliber of Prokofieff, 
Shostakovich, and Hindemith, not 
to mention the classical composers 
in their day, have written numerous 
small, effective, charming, and enter- 
taining works, the lack of this kind 
of composition in the efforts of our 
own composers becomes very appar- 
ent. Certainly, of all countries, the 
United States has some of the most 
stimulating idioms for works of this 
nature. Writing of this kind has 
great value in the educational field 
and the potential market should 
provide to the composer satisfactory 
economic returns. 


More Practical Works 


In the past several years there has 
been a growing eagerness on the 
part of our important composers to 
write works that have a wide prac- 
ticality. One thing stimulates an- 
other, and I feel that more and more 
writing of this nature by a substan- 
tial number of composers would 
stimulate radio conductors to be- 
come aware of and use this music. 
But this will not happen if the atti- 
tude on the part of the creator is 
one of snobbishness or patronage. 
After all, music runs a wide gamut 
of emotion—from the light and jocu- 
lar to the intense and serious. There 


is no sharp dividing line, and I hold 
the opinion that the more potent 
the composer the wider the range of 
what he can write. 

Another problem for serious con- 
sideration is the financial plight of 
most of our symphony orchestras. I 
feel that music should definitely be 
a community- and nationally-spon- 
sored project. Music and the other 
arts should be as much the concern 
of our government as_ building 
bridges and railroads. Civilized 
countries are judged by their culture 
and by their contributions to art 
and science. As one of the arts, 
music should, therefore, be a part of 
a planned schedule. At present its 
existence is dependent on the whims 
and graces of particular groups at 
particular times. Any fair-sized com- 
munity that would tax its members 
who earn above a certain income, 
one dollar a year for music could 
support a symphony orchestra. This 
procedure would eliminate the hys- 
terical annual fund-raising drives 
and the feeling of insecurity that as- 
sails those who make our music and, 
in turn, affects their performance. I 
am sure that if some of the advertis- 
ing and selling genius of this country 
were used to exploit music, as suc- 
cessful a job could be done in this 
medium as in other commodities. 
The present war has shown how po- 
tent music can be even as a political 
propaganda weapon. I feel certain 
that the memorable performance of 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony 
under Toscanini’s direction last year 
and the exciting premiere of his 
Eighth Symphony under Rodzinski 
this year did more to establish good 
will toward the valiant Soviet Union 
than a lot of speeches and writing. 
Therefore, I believe that practical 
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CALIFORNIA MELODIES 
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DAVID ROSE 
Holiday fer Shings 


FOR BAND 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by DAVID ROSE 


For String Ensemble *1.00 ea. 


AS KREUTZER SPINS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 

OUR WALTZ @ VALSE DE NUIT 


For Violin (With Piano Ate. ) 75e ea. 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS @® OUR WALTZ 


For stccordion 75e ea. 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® OUR WALTZ 
DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Choral Series 20 ea. 


(S.S.A. — S.A.T.B. — T.T.B.B.) 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 


DIABSIIAHONH9 


Symphonic Band $7.50 


Symphonic Orch. $7.50 
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DAVID ROSE SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


For Orchestra 
75¢ cach 
A NOUS (To Us) 


ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
BIG BEN 


CONVERSATION MOOD ~ 


DA EASTA TIME 

DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
DESERTED CITY 

FOUR-TWENTY A.M. 

HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
OUR WALTZ 

SAXOPHONE CITY 

SERENADF TO A DREAM 

THE SOPRANO'S NIGHTMARE 
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organization of and support for mu- 
sic is not idealistic at all but just 
good sense and logic, and also good 
business. 


Being a composer myself, I shall 
presume to voice the sentiments of 
my colleagues when I venture to 
touch on a subject that has been 
discussed many times, but can bear 
repetition until the situation is 
changed, namely, the phobia on the 
part of performers and conductors 
for “first performances.” Pushed to 
its logical extreme, this situation 
would ultimately result in a com- 
poser’s having to write a completely 
new work for every conductor and 
performer. If a work has merit, a 
first performance should be only one 
of many. I have never been able to 
figure out why the fact that a work 
has already been played changes its 
performing possibilities, unless it 
turned out to be a bad composition! 
I know that there have been in- 
stances of interpreters liking scores 
and yet not playing them because of 
a previous performance by someone 
whom they felt was a competitor. 


First Performance Gamble 


It sometimes takes a performer 
a long time to learn a new score 
well enough to decide whether or 
not he will play it. The composer 
naturally wants the work to be seen 
by as many potential performers as 
possible. He is placed in the unten- 
able position of gambling on a first 
performance by the person who is 
examining the score. If the decision 
is against his work he has probably 
lost opportunity for performance 
during an entire season. If the de- 
cision is favorable the work will 
probably receive one performance! 

The right of American works to 
inclusion in our repertoire is un- 
questioned but it will not be well- 
established until there is a sincere 
attitude toward new native compo- 
sitions on the part of our interpret- 
ers. 

New horizons are opening in our 
musical scene. The virtuosity of our 
orchestras and individual performers 
is unquestioned. New creative per- 
sonalities are coming into view every 
day. The tremendous reserves of 
our folk and popular musical idioms 
have scarcely been tapped. Every- 
thing points to an exciting future 
for music. 
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ROSENBERRY RETURNS 


After two years in service as Cap- 
tain in the Music Section, Special 
Services Division of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, M. Claude Rosenberry. 
now on inactive status, has returned 
to his position as director of music 
education in the State Education De- 
partment ‘in Pennsylvania. 





SEITZ CATHOLIC HEAD 


Harry Seitz, long a member of the 
music education department of the 
Detroit public schools, has been ap- 
pointed head of the music education 
department of the Catholic schools 
of the Archdiocese of Detroit. Mr. 
Seitz is president of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Associa- 
tion. 





KOUSSEVITZKY GRANTS 


Grants to four composers have 
been announced by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation Inc., which was 
established in memory of Natalie 
Koussevitzky. The four composers 
are: Aaron Copland, aDrius Mil- 
haud, Nikolai Lopatnikoff, and Bur- 
rill Phillips. 

It is likely that some of these com- 
positions will be performed during 
the 1944-45 season. 





COLLEGIATE CHORALE 


The Collegiate Chorale, directed 
by Robert Shaw, has announced that 
it is now holding auditions for new 
members for the coming season. Ap- 
pointments for auditions may be 
made by writing Collegiate Chorale, 
1697 Broadway, New York City, 

This amateur organization which 
strives to present concerts of high 
professional calibre includes many 
works of contemporary Amcrican 
composers in its programs. 

Vitality and beauty of vocal tone, 
accurate Intonation, sound musician- 


ship, experience in choral singing 


and interest in the objectives of the 
Chorale are primary factors in the 
auditions. 
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AN OUTSTANDING FOLIO SERIES 


Gamous Music at Home 


In This Series 


The melody is given to the violin, trumpet. trombone. saxophone and clarinet 
and the piano has an accompaniment. As these are all very lovely songs, the 
melody is written straight and phrased very broadly to bring out its beauty, 
giving a chance to show off tone and phrasing ability. The piano parts are 
arranged to enhance and complement the solo instrument and thereby gives the 
pianist a feeling he is entering into a partnership designed to heighten the 
interest of the songs. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
VIOLIN and PIANO 
TROMBONE and PIANO 
Bb TRUMPET and PIANO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
and PIANO 
Bb CLARINET and PIANO 
TENOR SAXOPHONE 
and PIANO 


CONTENTS 


LOVE IN BLOOM 
ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 
OUT OF NOWHERE 

WE WILL ALWAYS BE 
SWEETHEARTS 

JUNE IN JANUARY 
MY SILENT LOVE 
BEYOND THE BLUE 

HORIZON 
BLUE HAWAII 


PRICE: $1.00 EACH 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The State of Music 
in American Colleges 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





Mr. Dunham, dean of the College of Music of the Univer- 


sity of Colorado, takes issue with Roy Harris on the music 


program in American colleges and universities. 





AST year Music PUBLISHERS 
JourNAL published in its Sep- 
tember-October issue an article by 
Roy Harris on “The Place of Music 
in Our American Educational Sys- 
tem.” In this article the author gave 
an acceptable picture of the develop- 
ment of music in our grammar and 
high schools but a rather dismal and 
incomplete one of music in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 
It is incumbent upon me to point 


out that hundreds of secondary 
schools have rather well-rounded 
musical activities with madrigal 
choirs, chamber music ensembles 


(both string and wind), well-trained 
choirs and both string and symphony 
orchestras. These groups are by no 
means new in high schools, as Mr. 
Harris suggests. The quality of per- 
formance is amazingly fine. It is 
probably true that there has been 
a decline in interest in the orchestra 
in recent years. This may be partly 
because the music supervisors have 
been primarily bandmasters with 
little interest or skill in the orchestra. 
It is hoped that this field will be 
cultivated more generally after the 
war, but in the meantime music in 
our secondary schools affords a high 
level of training for young musi- 
cians. 

I am not willing to concur with 
the statement that we have “reason 
to be very much discouraged by the 
music programs of our universities 
and colleges with a few exceptions.” 
A large number of these institutions 
maintain excellent professional col- 
leges and departments of music. One 
book that describes the situation in a 
number of places is Randall ‘Thomp- 
son’s College Music (1935). Perusal 
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of this volume might give quite a 
different impression from that given 
in the article by Mr. Harris. The 
membership of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music includes 
a rather large group of reputable 
schools of music concerned with col- 
leges or universities, 

There are, to be sure, some col- 
leges which have no adequate music 
department, but these are neither 
numerous nor typical enough to be 
particularly significant. On the other 
hand, in a respectable percentage of 
the important colleges music is 
taught, performed, and diffused in 
a rather professional manner. Their 
administrators are by no means “will- 
ing to accept a pitiful gesture in the 
direction of music—a smoke screen 
which does harm to music.” ‘They 
have a talented, efficient staff of 
teachers whose place on the campus 
is fully recognized. While many 
music buildings are cast-offs located 
in a remote corner of the campus, 
they are rapidly being replaced by 
modern, adequately equipped struc- 
tures. The number of such buildings 
in America is already far from small, 
and after the war there will be a 
great many more of them. 


So Bad? 

The most disturbing part of Mr. 
Harris’ article was the following: 
“What the whole department gener- 
ally boils down to is a few snap cours- 
es in appreciation, given by apolo- 
gists of very unprofessional attain- 
ments (who are likely to ignore con- 
temporary music altogether); some 
indifferent instrumental teaching; a 
football band concentrated on fancy 
field drills; a large and luke-warm 








chorus which puts on Christmas and 
Easter programs of the same stand- 
ard repertory year after year; and a 
scraggly orchestra which is used to 
accompany the efforts of the chorus.” 

Such a scathing denunciation of 
college music would appear to be 
based on either a familiarity with 
only the few institutions that have 
not been willing to join the proces- 
sion in a musical way or an unfor- 
tunate experience of some sort. Hap- 
pily there are not very many places 
where such a description would be 
at all true. Were such the case, we 
might well be discouraged over the 
future of music in America. 

It might be argued that in schools 
where first-class music activities. are 
always going on, those schools de- 
pend upon pupils of the “conserva- 
tory type’’—the music majors—to pro- 
vide high class work. Naturally 
those pupils must form the backbone 
of the ensembles, yet a large number 
of students from the high school 
bands, choruses, and orchestras find 
important places in the college or- 
ganizations. This situation does not 
necessarily argue against interest in 
music. The important task for ad- 
ministrators in music is to create in 
the student body an interest in and 
enthusiasm for music. Some are able 
to do this with marked success, while 
others succeed only partially. There 
is no doubt that this is quite as 
important as the purely professional 
phases of the administrator’s work. 
Perhaps along these lines the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Harris have some justi- 
fication, but it is doubtful that this 
condition is as bad as was pictured, 
especially in the more important col- 
leges. 
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A gradual change in the education 
of musicians has taken place in this 
country during the past twenty 
years. Conservatories have decreased 
in number. Many talented students 
have turned to the colleges and uni- 
versities for two reasons—the need 
for a degree, and the strengthening 
of faculties by the inclusion of many 
well-known artists. Other students 
have gone to these institutions and 
to teachers colleges because they 
realize that public school supervi- 
sion offers the most likely field for 
earning bread and butter. As a re- 
sult, many music departments have 
built their schedules and _ staff 
around the idea that they must offer 
training in performance comparable 
to that offered by conseravtories, plus 
curricula designed for thorough 
preparation in the field of music 
education. Such a compromise has 
been none too easy. In many col- 
leges the department of music was 
expected to be either entirely self- 
supporting or an actual money- 
maker. Such an attitude has made 
it difficult to build up a superior 
faculty except when accompanied 
with very high student fees. It may 
suffice in the limits of this article 
merely to point out these few facts 
and to insist that the colleges have 
done a not too disgraceful job of 
it. I might go further and suggest 
that conditions are improving each 
year. If we still have a long distance 
to go in this respect it could also be 
suggested that the objectives of the 
private conservatories in the good 
old days were not always above criti- 
cism. 


Contemporary Works Used 


“Ignoring contemporary music al- 
together” might be the subject of 
much discussion. In the first place, 
I challenge this statement. Before 
me are three books of programs of 
students and faculties in three uni- 
versities possessing excellent music 
departments. Glancing through them 
at random I discover the names of 
Goossens, Holst, Griffes, Bloch, 
Clokey, James, Edmondson, Beach, 
Hanson, Parker, Copland, Piston, 
and the “Cimarron Overture” by 
none other than my friend Roy Har- 
ris. Others could be found by a de- 
tailed study. That there is a real de- 
sire to perform contemporary music 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Cluristwas SSuccestions 


Mixed Voices 
WILLIAM BILLINGS (1746-1800) 
402 Bethlehem. Early American Christmas anthem edited by 














Oliver Daniel. S.A.T.B., a cappell $ 15 
366 The Shepherd’s Carol. Early American Christmas anthem 
edited by Oliver Daniel. S.A.T.B 1S 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
889 Carol of the Birds and Music of the Bells (French Noels) 
S.S.A.T.B., a cappell AS 
2006 Saint Stephen 10 
CHARLES GOUNOD 
2024 Veni Emanuel. Arranged by Kenneth R. Runkel. S.A.T.B........ .15 
DAVID HUGH JONES 
1415 Amid the Snows, A Rose. S.A.T.B., a capped. ccccccncrneneneenen 12 


ELLEN JANE LORENZ 
2015 The Dark Stole up on Bethlehem (candle light carol). S.A.T.B. .15 
MORTEN J. LUVAAS 
510 The Carol of the Owl. S.A.T.B 10 
1282 At Bethlehem in Judah (Seventeenth century melody) S.A.T.B... .16 
840 — Now, O Shepherds (Moravian melody). S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. 
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41 In Excelsis Gloria (Breton melody). S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B., a cappella .20 
DON MALIN 

1397 As Joseph Was A-Walking. S.A.T.B., a cappell 5 

1350 Let All Together Praise Our God. S.S.A.T Bo ccccscccesenneneeneenesnne 1€ 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
1095 The Angel and the Shepherd (French Noel). S.A.T.B.B., a cap- 
pella 12 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
1077 Sunny Bank. Arranged by Frank C. Butcher. With organ, 





















































solo voice and bells, S.A.T.B 16 
J. MEREDITH TATTON 
1354 Come, Christians, Sing! S.A.T.B . 10 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
1389 Patapan. (Burgundian carol). S.A.T.B 15 
e 
Treble Voices 
W. H. ANDERSON 
1425 Madonna’s Prayer, S.S.A 12 
A. E. BAKER 
1138 Whence Is That Goodly Fragrance? (French carol). Unison 
with descent.......... 1S 
ROBERT W. GIBB 
1418 Catalan Carol. SS.A BY 
1417 On Christmas Night (English Carol). S.S.A AS 
506 Rouse Ye, Shepherds, S.S.A 5 
MORTEN J. LUVAAS 
170 Hark, Now, O Shepherds. (Moravian carol). S.S.A............. 5 
DON MALIN 
1368 As Joseph Was A-Walking. S.S.A 12 
1419 Come, Ye Lofty, Come, Ye Lowly (Breton Car0ll).....-cc:ocmmecmusnennnnn 16 
CHARLES REPPER 
1404 Candle Lights of Christ S.S.A . 5 
539 I Sing of the Lady of All Most Fair. With ‘cello ad lib... .12 
ROY S. STOUGHTON 
534 A Star Shone Down. S.S.A 10 
BERTHOLD TOURS 
1279 Sing, O Heavens. Arranged by Harrl L. Harts. S.A ccc 12 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
1390 Patapan (Burgundian carol). S.S.A 15 
e 
Male Voices 
J. S. BACH 
1018 A Child Was Born in Bethlehem and All tonal That on 
Earth Do Well. Arranged by G. Pitcher. T.T.B.B.... oe 10 
DON MALIN 
1058 I Saw Three Ships (English carol), T.T.B.B 15 
A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
1133 The Babe Divine a 5 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
1391 Patapan (Burgundian carol), T.T.B 15 





Send for copies to examine without obligation 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Americas Lea 


VICTORY BAND BOOK 


A timely collection of the best beloved and most inspired 
patriotic favorites. Included in the nineteen selections are 
rousing songs of World War | and outstanding hits of the 
present war. A ‘‘must'’ collection for all patriotic functions. 


COMIN’ IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 
DON'T SIT UNDER THE APPLE TREE 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
THE SONG OF THE SEABEES 
| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
MY OWN AMERICA 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Key of Ab) 
THE AMERICAN HYMN 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
NAVY WINGS 
THE BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
JA-DA 
GOOD MORNING, MR. ZIP-ZIP-ZIP 
LI'L LIZA JANE 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
THE MARINE'S HYMN 
AMERICAN PATROL 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION FOR EACH BOOK 





THE BIG 3 BAND BOOK 


An unusual band book featuring America's three foremost bani 
arrangers, Erik W. Leidzen, Dave Bennett and Paul Yode 
Each selected and scored five favorite compositions in his ow 
inimitable band style. 


Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Cosi COSA 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
1 WANT MY MAMA 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 


Arranged by Dave Bennett 
SIBONEY 
TEMPTATION 
BLUE MOON 
THE THRILL OF A NEW ROMANCE 
WHEN I GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


Arranged by Erik W. Leidzen 
THE ROGUE SONG 
MARCH OF THE MANNIKINS 
YANKEE DOODLE POLKA 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
WE'RE OFF TO SEE THE WIZARD 


« BAND PARTS 35¢ EACH * CONDUCTOR BOOKS 60¢ EACH 


BY AItASLE AT. YOUR LOCAE:.DEALER 
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TIGER | 
CHINA 
GOOFU 
RUNNIP 
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EVENIN 
COLLE® 
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Ok AMERICA SWINGS Band Book 


Eleven favorite rhythmic tunes and five lively medleys make this 


one of the most popular of modern band books. 


TIGER RAG 
CHINA BOY 
GOOFUS 

RUNNIN’ WILD 
GAY NINETIES 
LAND O'COTTON 
EVENING STAR 
COLLEGIAN 


DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT 

A HORSE A-PIECE 
SCHNITZELBANK 

MY BONNIE 


MARCH IN TIME Band Book 


For the first time, fifteen of the brightest and most typical 


American marches appear within the covers of one band book. 


BLAZE AWAY 
SECOND REGIMENT 


| UNCLE SAMMY 





MY MARYLAND 
OVER THERE 


| YANKEE GRIT 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 


K-K-K-KATY 

BLAZE OF GLORY 
OLD FAITHFUL 

YALE BOOLA 
LIBERTY LADS 

THE WINNING FIGHT 
LOVE AND GLORY 


GOODBYE BROADWAY, HELLO FRANCE! 





STRIKE UP THE BAND Book 


Enthusiastically praised for its diversified contents, this out- 
standing band book includes marches, popular hits, and the 
following series of medleys: Romantic Rhythms, Hawaiian 
Medley, Songs Of The Navy, Doll Medley and Swing Medley. 


I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 
STOMPIN' AT THE SAVOY 
SING, SING, SING 
PAGAN LOVE SONG 
DIANE 
CHARMAINE 
SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN 
SLEEP 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
WHISPERING 
DOLL DANCE 
SWEET AND LOVELY 
GOOD-BYE JONAH 
ROSE ROOM 
DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
NAVY VICTORY MARCH 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER THE MOUNTAIN 
and 8 others 


Sales Distributors for 
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Problems of Tessitura 
in Relation to Choral Music 








This recent pronouncement of the American Academy of 


Teachers of Singing will be of interest to many readers, 


particularly composers, teachers, and publishers. 





T IS common knowledge that a 

great many teachers of singing 
hesitate to permit their pupils to 
participate in choral singing be- 
cause experience has proved that the 
unusually high tessitura which domi- 
nates the arrangements of many cho- 
ral works, harms the voice. 

The subject of tessitura involves 
certain basic factors pertaining to 
the safe use of the singing voice. 
These, in the opinion of many 
teachers, have been and continue to 
be widely misunderstood and _fre- 
quently disregarded by composers, 
arrangers, and publishers. In order 
to clarify the basic principles in- 
volved and their practical applica- 
tion, the American Academy of 
teachers of Singing presents the fol- 
lowing beliefs which have been 
reached through prolonged investi- 
gation and study and confirmed by 
experience. 

In this connection the designa- 
tion tessitura, or “heart of the 
range,” is used in accordance with 
the definition given by Grove’s Dic- 
tionary as “the prevailing or average 
position of the notes in relation to 
the compass of the voice, whether 
high, low, or medium,” and is not 
to be confused with the word 
“range.” In the following tabula- 
tions the vocal limits allocated to 
the various voices are those of the 
average amateur singer and not the 
professional artist, and refer only to 
choral music. 

It is our belief that: 

1. A general tendency exists 
among composers and arrangers to 
write voice parts in a dangerously 
high tessitura, and that continued 
singing in this high tessitura is 
likely to strain and even permanently 
injure young and adolescent voices 
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and prevent normal development of 
the vocal apparatus. 

2. The safest and best range and 
the safest and best tessetura for the 
various voices are shown in the ac- 
companying chart. (It is important 
to note that the tessitura limitations 
do not prohibit the composer and 
arranger from writing for the full 
range of the voice.) 

3. Although group singing tends 
to reduce the mental hazard, no 
singer can be expected to sing in 
ensemble a high tone he cannot sing 
reasonably well in solo. For ex- 
ample, the tenor section as a unit 
cannot be expected to negotiate high 
B-flat if members of the group can- 
not sing it individually. 

4. The easiest volume for singers 
in the upper half of the range is 
best vocalized mezzo-forte, and suc- 


VOICE RANGE 


fa) 


cessful piano and pianissimo singing 
are more difficult and require train- 
ing and guidance. 

It must be repeated and empha- 
sized that the above beliefs refer to 
choral singing by amateurs. Direc- 
tors will find in their groups indi- 
vidual voices of greater range than 
the ones cited above, but such in- 
dividual cases cannot be considered 
as the standard in estimating the 
safe range and tessitura for the av- 
erage voice. 


Suggestions and Observations 


Published music should provide 
some indication of tessitura as well 
as of range. The range of a song may 
be conservative and yet the tessitura 
so high as to constitute a strain on 
amateur voices. 


TESSITURA 
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teachers and choral direc- 
tors should avoid cataloguing voices, 
particularly male voices, with any 
degree of finality if the student is 
less than twenty-two years old. The 
young voice, and especially the un- 
trained one, may not reveal its adult 
caliber in the earlier years. 

Chorus directors should assume 
the task of keeping in touch with 
the progress of individual voices. 
Owing to the fact that this involves 
frequent voice trials and willingness 
to shift singers from one part to an- 
other it is frequently neglected. 
There is temptation to encourage 
young people to sing certain parts, 
not because their voices are ready 
for this particular tessitura, but be- 
cause the chorus needs more voices 
on those parts. The choral director 
should restrain his ambition to pro- 
duce a perfectly balanced ensemble 
and to perform over-ambitious musi- 


Voice 
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(Continued from page 19) 


2. Look on the commercial not 
as an announcement to get on 
a record as quickly as possible, 
but as a 60-second program 
which has to be as well written, 
as well scored, and as well pro- 
duced as any program you in- 
tend to put on the air. 

3. Shy away from bad text, piracy 
of tunes in the public domain, 
and the irritation technique. 


xxaxcunssxnsnsss SUMMY'S XXXXXNXXMNXMNNNSNN 


Summy f Fivinst 


or plrano ree 


Shun them as you would a jig- 
ger of cyanide. 

That it is important for the pro- 
ducers of singing commercials to do 
something about them needs no spe- 
cial pleading. After all it takes a 
very hard-hearted “gent” to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. That 
good singing commercials can be 
written is proved by Irving Berlin’s 
“Any Bonds Today,” which is, if ever 
there was one, a super singing com- 
mercial. 


= 


Grade Price 


Ac BAL AD Alig SOUMNGADN .c.ceccidieeits is tases tase chsccccccscnsed Irene Rodgers 3 
Pretend you're playing for a lovely movie scene. 

AT ‘THE EQEEIPOR PAWADjincacs5.ceccss<c2<-cs.d-ccecierees< .... Stanford King 
Serve this out as a reward for good work. 

BOGE WOOGIE PIIGE BM ooo snes oo a cinssssscanctcues Louise Black 3 .30 
The bugler does a little rug cutting. 


; $.30 
cal programs at the expense of the 

vocal welfare of his individual sing- 
ers. This effort on his part can be 


minimized if composers and arrang- 
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ers will consider carefully the im- 
portant matter of tessitura and 
confine their writings within the safe 
compass of the average young voice. 


DUNHAM 


(Continued from page 25) 


I am convinced. The fact that much 
of it is very difficult technically and 
not too easy for the unsophisticated 
to listen to makes for less frequent 
performances than we might desire. 
On the whole I am sure that mu- 
sic in our colleges is not at such a 
low leve] as to merit a general de- 
scription that would cause any 
American musician to be deeply con- 
cerned. Much remains to be done, 
but the influence of all musicians in 
the encouragement and development 
of musical art in America can but 
bear fruit in our colleges, backward 
though many may still be. My ex- 
perience is that we gain nothing by 
lamenting the lot of music as “com- 
pared with science, Latin Greek, 
philosophy.” What we must do in- 
stead is to make music a living neces- 
sity by a process of building up an 
artistic life on the campus gradually 
and enthusiastically. When we can 
do this more nearly universally there 
will be small reason for undue cri- 
ticism and a pessimistic outlook. 
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CLoups ADRIFT 


Pep, rhythm, touch variety .. . ¢ 


FIFTEEN MEN ON A PIRATE B®OAT.......... 


MGI BE I son casa eececnsesss vancvsosiensesees 
So good your student will think he’s pretty smart! 


PICCOLA TARANTELLA 


Explores the upper registers, teasing rhythms. 
ROCKING-CHAIR LULLABY........::.0-ce00cce000 
Repeated sections persuade the students it’s easy. 
THE UNHAPPY HIPPOPOTAMUS............-. 
Subtitled “The Hippo Got Hep’’. . 
into a tickled grin every time you mention this piece. 
WHIMSY kicacitucccodnnacioanmamiaen 
Infectious. Features left hand over right. 
WRENS IE SOOO iigesscescccccscscdpenceceseceamcanteoess 
Tremendous variety of effect, of technics. 


and thie Millia... 


era A Edna-Mae Burnam 
Not at all blood-thirsty but definitely manly. 

POUSONN, ATA oes cohen s cscaecccare Nldasseey eae opesctinstn heeeNandes Guy Mazer 

A barrel of fun, as you'll soon discover! 

a iianaiasdacasadeaay Stanford King 2-3 30 
A “big looking’ piece, full, resonant. 

FUN WITH AN OLD TUNE........::c:eccsseees 


...Berenice Benson Bentley 


Berenice Benson Bentley a 30 
A lovely study involving leger lines, altered chords. 
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Se eeaaedcvet tenia Arthur Zepp 3 30 
Pert variations on “Reuben and Rachel.” 
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Berenice Benson Bentley 3 m3 
Feicsedasuensieds Sidney Lawrence 1 -30 
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Berenice Benson Bentley has four new compositions which you'll call 
prize winners in the field of “for left hand alone.’’ Each piece borders 
around grades 2-3. Titles are cleverly chosen and give you insight into 
the music: A Happy Heart, Just A-Foolin’, Prince Fairy-Foot, and 


Vagrant Breeze. Each .30. 


See your dealer or procure directly from 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Goldman Band's 27th Season 


On Sunday, August 13, in Central 
Park, New York City, The Goldman 
Band, under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, played the con- 
cluding concert of its 1944 season— 
the 1577th concert in a series begun 
twenty-seven years ago. During this 
season the band played sixty concerts 
in New York and Brooklyn before 
audiences varying in size from 8,000 
to 35,000. 


Particularly featured in the reper- 
tory of the 1944 season were works 


written by American composers and 


original compositions for band. 
Among the American composers rep- 
resented on the program were: Bar- 
ber, Cowell, Gershwin, Goldman, 
Gould, Grainger, Hadley, Herbert, 
Kern, Lang, Leidzen, Lockwood, 
MacDowell, Sanders, Sousa, and Jo- 
seph Wagner. 











PUBLICATIONS 
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National Federation of 
Music Clubs 
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Piano 

BACH 

Organ Choral-Preludes (Busoni Transcription) .........::scccsseseees $2.00 
De FALLA 

First Spanish Dance from ‘La Vida Breve’’—Schmitz Edition.......... 1.00 
HINDEMITH 

*Concert Music for Piano, Brass and 2 Harps, Op. 49. 

2 Piano Reduction—Score form—2 Scores Required........ Each 2.50 

Ra ARABI sissies cs soca ssa wdeanedcesiteasseaeshnvaaspaeténastateasconsoteterssTetegneis 2.00 
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RAVEL 

Alborada del Gracioso—Schmitz Edition.............cccscesccssesceseeseeseseeenees Rife 
TANSMAN 


*Concerto No. 2, for Piano and Orchestra. 
2 Piano Reduction—Score form—2 Scores Required............ Each 2.50 
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* Orchestra material available on rental. 
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CHAUSSON 
MINE schocsedin cSu chews cesscs Sngos tad pes Daeea sae Satiehn ens ReneSinwebysabeivale ah secasecesatceonbereats 1.00 
DVORAK 
RSRIEEEG URI PR VERNON RODS DD cp ss stasis hatnnccssisiiseacssjtaczaninccnaasdapaicsinaseted 2.00 
Voice 
Mezzo Soprano 
KORNGOLD 
Marietta’s Lied, from ‘Die Tote Stadt’’ (key of G) ou... .60 
STRAUSS 
WAU AeeCE a Ate ENR sis sassy <n ssninesnsagsabiennsrstoegensesbeasvosessie 50 
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Noteworthy among the perform- 
ances of new compositions scored 
originally for band was that of a 
three-movement Symphony in Bb for 
Concert Band composed by Robert 
L. Sanders, dean of the School of 
Music of Indiana University, con- 
ducted by the composer. 


BENNETT 


(Continued from page 15) 


has been done in theaters and mo- 
tion picture studios where the tunes 
are getting their very first hearing. 
Here it is important that we dress 
our “babies” simply and in such a 
way as to bring out their naked 
charms, if any. It’s no good starting 
the tunes out covered with a thou- 
sand and one adornments unless we 
know that they won’t be listened to 
in any other form. This would be 
a great responsibility to take, espe- 
cially as no one in the theater ever 
knows anything. This is not a 
“crack”; it is a statement of fact that 
any great showman will corroborate. 
Public reaction is harder to handicap 
than horse racing! 

So far as I am concerned, any 
melody is good as soon as the people 
have bought enough copies to pay 
for the printing—and I’m not a pub- 
lisher. I am, by virtue of my job, 
sensitive to every nuance of every 
tune I ever hear, but each in its 
entirety leaves me cold until John Q, 
begins to send in his money. 

I don’t suppose that couturiers 
have any different experience to re- 
port. They must be sensitive to 
every feature of a woman’s appear- 
ance; they must be affected by every 
curve and color; but they are prob- 
ably all very happy to go home and 
pet the cat at five or six in the after- 
noon. 


Pleasant Experience 


One of our finest arrangers, who 
works in Hollywood, said to me: “I 
like to work in pictures because I 
am never bothered with ‘composers’.” 
I know what he meant, although 
my own experience with the melo- 
dists has been practically one hun- 
dred per cent pleasant. There is a 
Strange “meanie-genie” perched on 
the shoulder of some tune composers, 
and it keeps whispering into their 
ears such remarks as “Now be nice 
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to that orchestrator, he can make or: 


break you.” or “Leave that big dra- 
matic sequence tohim. You've given 
him the tunes. Let him develop 
them. That’s his job.” Or, indeed, 
“Give the arrangers and copyists all 
the rehearsal time they need. We 
certainly can’t open the show until 
they get the music on paper.” 

Then comes the opening of the 
show, the worry, and the final tri- 
umph with critics and public in New 
York. Don’t look now, but there’s 
that “meanie-genie” again, whisper- 
ing into the composer’s ear, “Listen, 
don’t let them tell you that that 
orchestrator made your music won- 
derful! | After all, you did_practi- 
cally all his work for him. Where 
would he be without your melodies?” 
And so on far into the night. 

Mother brings a beautiful baby 
into the world, nourishes it, brings 
it up into a radiant, . enchanting 
young girl. But she suffers because 
she never learned to design her 
daughter’s clothes. 





HAMMERSTEIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


a tradition? It had to be pretty 
good in the first place, didn’t it? 
You can’t make people sing a song 
and like it just by calling it a na- 
tional anthem. You can start a song 
off with a plug, but it can grow old 
only on its own merit. Ask the gen- 
tlemen who are engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of songs today. They will 
all tell you that they can put the 
songs “up there” but they can’t keep 
them there. The only thing that 
can keep a song on the lips of the 
people is a quality that keeps it in 
their hearts. 

Before I become too intense about 
our national anthem I should like 
to consider one other item that I 
found in this community song sheet. 
It is a little ditty called “While stroll- 
ing Through the Park One Day” 
and here’s how it goes: 


While strolling through the park 
one day 

In the merry, merry month of May 

I was taken by surprise by a pair 
of roguish eyes 

In a moment my poor heart was 
stole away. 


Now here is the complete triumph 
of substance over imperfect expres- 
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sion. ‘The subject matter is so 
pleasant and the pretty little melody 
that accompanies it is so agreeable 
that time has overlooked banality. 
Strolling through the park in May 
is something we like to do, and what 
better adventure could happen to 
any of us in the spring than to be 
“taken by surprise by a pair of 
roguish eyes”? Is that bad? “In a 
moment my poor heart was stole 
away.” Well, that is bad as far as 
grammar is concerned. But for ro- 
mantic content it can’t be beaten. 
Love at first sight in the park in 
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spring! Of such stuff good songs are 
made. Let the sophisticate -rattle 
on in polished verse and well-turned 
rhythm about the foibles, idiosyn- 
crasies, and love life of Park Avenue 
characters. He will get nowhere. 





JONES TO CALIFORNIA 


Archie N. Jones has resigned his 
post in the music department of the 
University of Texas to accept the 
directorship of music in the schools 
of Sacramento, Calif. 
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THE BUSINESS OF 


Music 


By 
ARTHUR A. 


HAUSER ‘ 








THE MUSIC WAR COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


ARLY in the war a group of men, imbued with patriot- 

F ism, a love of music, and a conviction that music 
could help win the war, formed a non-profit organi- 

zation known as "The Music War Council of America, Inc." 

These organizers were leaders in the music industry. 

A few weeks ago the Council held its annual meeting 
in Chicago. Among the speakers were many nationally 
known men. A few quotations from some of the speeches 
given there will tell part of the story of the Council's 
achievements as seen by the speakers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Howard Bronson, chief music offi- 
cer of the United States Army, said, "'l feel that the 
Council's work will go on and on far beyond the day 
when Germany and Japan throw in the sponge. It is some- 
thing we have needed in American music for a long time. 
No one can appreciate more than I, the benefits of such 
an organization." Colonel Bronson recalled that at the 
first meeting of the Council, which he attended also, there 
were only |4 in attendance as compared with more than 
400 at the meeting he was addressing. 

Dr. Rudolph Ganz, the famous pianist and conductor, 
predicted a future for America in which music would be- 
come the property of everyone and not just a few. In his 
opinion there will not be much music in Europe after the 
war and the entire responsibility for the further cultural 
development of music rests with the American people. 

Neither the original 14 organizers of the Music War 
Council nor the 400 who attended the last annual meet- 
ing can do the job alone. Volunteers are needed—volun- 
teers who are willing to work with the Council in its broad 
plans to bring music to every community, to every person. 

Some of the future activities of the Council can be 
forecast by the names of new committees appointed by 
President Ray Erlandson: (1) Essay Contest; (2) Rehabilita- 
tion and Re-employment; (3) State Organization; (4) Music 
Foundation; (5) Music in Therapy; (6) Music in Industry; 
(7) Music Week (Eastern); (8) Music Week (Western); and 
(9) Adult Participation in Music. 

In these columns several issues ago we urged music 
merchants and educators to organize the musical assets 
of their communities so that by their coordinated efforts 
music would receive its fair share of support, and so that 
no community would be deprived of its right to have and 
enjoy music. 

To those communities that have their own musical 
projects, the Music War Council can offer considerable 
help and to those that have not yet set up their projects, 
the Council will offer plans and other services. 

It is obvious that the statements made by Dr. Ganz 
were prompted by the realization that the Mus’c War 
Council of America is a logical organizaion to institute 
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and carry out the broad plans necessary for the achieve- 
ment of his predictions. Anyone who is familiar with the 
accomplishments of the Council since its inception only 
two years ago will readily agree with Dr. Ganz. 

During the past two years the Music War Council, in 
its effort to bring the full impact of music into action in 
the national effort, awarded its distinguished service cita- 
tion to more than 300 organizations, honoring more than 
25,000 individual musicians for their outstanding patriotic 
and inspiring use of music to aid the national war program. 
There will be more awards, of course, and the merits of 
the organizations selected for this distinction will be judged 
by several committees. For schools there is a committee 
made up of officers of the Music Educators National 
Conference and affiliated organizations. 

Colonel Bronson's statement that the Council's work 
will continue after the war is won has added significance 
in view of the plans now being formulated by its newly 
elected officers. These plans are so far-reaching that 
everyone identified with music, even remotely, will feel 
their beneficial effects. 


THE PROPERTY OF 
EVERYONE 


Basically the goal is, in Dr. Ganz's words, to make an 
"America in which music will become the property of 
everyone and not just a few.’ Music, if made the prop- 
erty of everyone, will affect every home, every factory, 
every church, every hospital, every school. Such a project, 
to be successful, requires the unselfish cooperation of 
everyone, be he music merchant, teacher, artist, amateur, 
or just plain lay music lover. 

It is interesting to note that both as a result of and 
independent of the activities of the Music War Council, 
there have arisen certain trends in music as it is employed 
and applied in the fields of education, recreation, indus- 
try, and therapy. It is the Council's intention to take full 
advantage of the opportunities for the advancement of 
music afforded by these developments. The avowed pur- 
pose of the plans proposed and discussed by the Council 
is not to bring increased profits to the music business or 
increased salaries to the music teachers and performing 
professionals, but rather to bring the recognized benefits 
of music, and the good that music can do, to the greatest 
possible number of people. 

All this is a brief summary of the plans and accom- 
plishments of an organization which has done so much for 
music in America with so little recognition from the general 
public. Everyone reading this column is interested in music. 
Therefore, you can help the Council do an outstanding 
job for music. Write to "The Business of Music" in care 
of MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL for further informa- 


tion. 
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NYSSMA 1944 Summer Clinic. 


Nearly two hundred members of 
the New York State School Music 
Association attended its third an- 
nual summer clinic for directors 
held at the Hotel Syracuse in Syra- 
cuse, August 29 to 31. 

The main clinical purpose of this 
annual meeting is the reading of a 
large number of newly published in- 
strumental and choral works rather 
than the development of instru- 
mental technique. The directors who 
attend form themselves into an or- 
chestra, a band, and a chorus in or- 
der to read through new works and 
thereby acquaint themselves with 
their values, characteristics, and pos- 
sibilities for school use. The three 
organizations are conducted by vari- 
ous members of the Association and 
also by visiting composers and ar- 
rangers who attend the clinic in or- 
der to hear their works performed 
and to obtain firsthand reactions 
from the directors. 

Since the regular fall meeting of 
NYSSMA will not be held this year 
because of travel conditions, the 
clinic program was supplemented by 
a series of talks and papers devoted 
to discussion of “The Complete Mu- 
sic Education Program.” Subjects dis- 
cussed were: grade school vocal and 
instrumental music, secondary school 
vocal and instrumental music, music 
appreciation, teacher training, the 
work of the newly organized New 
York State Catholic Music Educa- 
tors Association, the place of music 
in the New York state high school 
curriculum, the publisher and the 
music profession, and the plans of 
Region Four of the National Com- 
petition Festivals. 

Alfred Spouse, president of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
presented a brief overview of the 
tentative plans for that organization’s 
1945 meeting in Philadelphia. 

Curriculum changes now under 
way in the high schools of New York 
state are of great importance and in- 
terest to the music educators of the 
State. New requirements for manda- 
tory subjects and a possible increase 
in the time allotment for certain sub- 
jects are likely to have a decided in- 
fluence on the development of the 
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music education program. Dr. Rus- 
sell Carter of the State Education 
Department presented all pertinent 
information now available. 

The clinic closed on the evening 
of August 31 with a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of New York 
State School Music Association. 

During the wartime period this 
Association has continued to organ- 


ize and present lively, vigorous pro- 
grams and clinics of the kind that 
contribute directly to the war ef- 
fort. 

The current officers are Dean Har- 
rington, president; Elvin L. Free- 
man, Robert C. Grant, Frank Jetter, 
vice-presidents; Arthur Goranson, 
past-president; and Frederic Fay 
Swift, secretary. 
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Eclipse March 
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Days of Youth Waltz 
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SPAETH 


(Continued from page 17) 


came the convention of the next, one is bound to 
inquire tentatively regarding the limit of human en- 
durance. Admitting that the harmonies of Debussy 
and Ravel are more interesting than those of Handel 
and Haydn, with perhaps a still stronger stimulus in 
Stravinsky and Shostakovich, does it follow that there 
is no limit to the tonal combinations that will eventu- 
ally sound pleasing to the human ear? Admitting that 
many conventional paintings are “photographic,” and 
that impressionism and the gradual departure from the 
objective type of picture may offer plenty of excitement 
and appeal, must we accept as art any haphazard com- 
bination of line and color that an egotist of the brush 
chooses to slap down on his canvas? Admitting the 
success of “free verse” in the hands of a Walt Whitman, 
or the readability of a Hemingway as compared to the 
standard Victorian novelist, must we permit Gertrude 
Stein to apply the technique of the ouija board to the 
writing of the English language, assaulting our ears 
with cacophonous nonsense even after she had proved 
her ability to write intelligibly? 

These questions bring up the fundamental problem 
of aesthetics in general: What is beauty and how can 
it be recognized? John Keats was a little too glib with 
his answer: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” Inevitably 
the second question follows: “What is truth?” It is 
evaded by the Bible and turned in sophistry by the 
scientist, who merely says, ““The agreement of appear- 
ance with reality.” In other words, truth is reality. 
So what is reality? 

Except insofar as human instinct may be credited 
with the automatic perception of truth or beauty, we 
are thrown upon the mercies of time alone. The com- 
mon sense pragmatist says, in effect, “That which has 
been recognized over an adequate period of time by 
an adequate number of human beings as beautiful is 
beautiful.” Permanence thus becomes the test, and 
it is permanence that is chiefly implied by the much 
abused word “classic.” 

It is fairly easy to agree with the dictum, “This is 
good and beautiful and true” after it has become es- 
tablished over a period of years. What begins as a 
slavish acceptance of tradition may develop into an 
honest enjoyment and appreciation. But somebody 
had to exercise a pioneering instinct and insist upon a 
beauty not yet generally recognized; and in most cases 
the detractors temporarily outnumbered the enthusiasts. 

Is it fair to say that great art is that which one can 
see and hear and experience over and over again with- 
out growing tired of it? That is the basis of the test 
of time, yet it is a test which no work of art can be 
expected to pass indefinitely. Some of the finest exam- 
ples of music and books and pictures have been seri- 
ously injured, if not killed, by over-exploitation. 

Have we a right to insist that all significant art 
must eventually prove comfortable or at least acceptable 
to the human eye or ear? Certainly the traditions of 
pattern and design, of harmony, melody, and rhythm 
would seem based on such a rather obvious standard. 
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The accepted combinations of color, line, and form, 
of tone, pitch, and measure definitely represent some- 
thing to which human beings have become accustomed 
—something which is not likely to shock their sensi- 
bilities, yet in expert and perhaps inspired hands may 
continue to create pleasure and excitement and satis- 
faction. 

To support such a practical interpretation of ‘beauty, 
there is the undeniable fact that the basic principles of 
all the arts are founded upon universal truths. The 
important intervals of the musical scale, the harmony 
of the perfect major chord, the overtones that produce 
quality or timbre in voices and instruments—these are 
the result of mathematical relationships, not of the 
whim of some individual creator or of the mere habit 
of experience. The relationships of line and color, 
the spectrum, the circle, the triangle, and the myriad 
shapes and designs to be found in snowflakes, in flowers, 
and in primitive animal life are also expressions of 
universal truth, not the results of human invention. 


For Self and Public 


It is a question whether or not the artist is aware 
of this. The true genius probably creates primarily 
for himself and secondarily for a possible public. He 
may study the technique of his art and profit by the 
experiments of his predecessors, but if he is a sincere 
workman, and honestly convinced of the importance 
of his gift, the chances are that he considers his inspira- 
tions unique and personal. The self-revelations of 
genius have usually implied this, even when they em- 
phasized the necessity for laborious effort, conscious 
technique, and the traditional “infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” 

Regardless of the artist’s own point of view, how- 
ever, the fact remains that art, by its very nature, de- 
mands an audience. It is not enough that the creator 
of a work of art be satisfied with his own achievement. 
If that were so, then every childish scrawl, every hap- 
hazard banging on a piano, every attempt at singing 
or painting or dancing would automatically acquire 
an aesthetic significance. It is a pathetic trait of human 
nature that practically everyone harbors the secret 
conviction of artistic ability of some sort, often over- 
looking the obvious fact that his or her real art lies 
in the creation of a home, the successful production 
and rearing of children, the smooth progress of social 
relations, even the conduct of a business or a trade. 

If the colors of a sunset exist only when they are 
observed by a human eye, how much more is a spec- 
tator needed for the appraisal of beauty that springs 
not merely from chemical combinations but from the 
deliberate organization of universal elements by a 
human soul! It is perhaps legitimate to define eaclt 
individual art as the organization of its raw materials 
toward beauty (but with beauty itself still an enigmatic 
affair, discoverable only through the passage of time 
and the agreement of a potential audience). The com- 
poser of music organizes sound toward beauty; the 
painter uses color and line; the writer depends on 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The American Folk Song and 
a Total American Culture 





In Part I of this article, published in 
the July-August issue of MUSIC PUB- 


LISHERS JOURNAL, Mr. Evanson 
called attention to the vast number of 
available American folk songs and em- 
phasized their importance in relation 
to all our music and all our culture. He 
showed the relationship between the 
various intellectual levels or levels of 
abstraction. In Part IL he continues 
with two general points that have close 
relation to the contents of Part I and 
then discusses the implication of these 
science-founded cultural concepts in 
organized music education.—Editor. 


HE nature of the abstracting 
process makes it clear that only 
from the view point of function can 
kinds and levels of music be com- 
pared. It is as silly and futile to 
compare dance music with church 
music, or folk music with popular or 
fine-art music, as it is to compare 
apples with box cars, or Shetland 
ponies with Percherons. Dance mu- 
sic must be compared only with 
dance music, and symphonies with 
symphonies. It can hardly be denied 
that “Turkey in the Straw” is better 
for its function at the thousands of 
square-dances in the land every Sat- 
urday night than a Beethoven sym- 
phony would be for those dances. 
It is particularly stupid to say that 
high-level abstractions are better 
than low-level ones, since the upper 
can have no being without the lower, 
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Mr. Evanson, director of vocal music in the Pittsburgh 


schools, continues his interesting discussion of the place 


and value of the folk song in our music culture. 





though it is true that the degree ol 
civilization of a people “can be meas- 
ured by the orders of 
they have produced,” as semanticist 
Alfred Korzybski has stated. ‘The 
more kinds and levels of musical ab- 
stractions we have the richer is our 
life. ‘There is no conflict 
these kinds and levels. 
ganically related, reciprocally func- 
tioning aspects of the good life. 


abstraction 


between 
They are or- 


Finally, it seems desirable to at- 
tempt a somewhat formal definition 
of folk song in accordance with the 
functional concept of this cultural 
phenomenon that has emerged from 
the preceding discussion. Folk song 
may be defined as our least special- 
ized traditional and orally 
mitted body of music. It is 
primary-associational 
ture. 


trans- 
the 
musical cul- 
Its life consists in its being in 
people’s memory, in its being spon- 
tancously used and continuously re- 
made, and in its being learned and 
handed on orally. The printed page 
is of course an immensely important 
aid to memory and a means of trans- 
mitting music at all levels of abstrac- 
tion, but the practice of making it a 
substitute for memory in the past 
several hundred years 
very important factor in frustrating 
our musical culture as a functioning 


has been a 


reality in the lives of people. ‘The 
source of this music is irrelevant. 
whether it comes from the anony- 


mous folk, the printed page, or even 


from great composers. According to 


this functional concept a Bach cho- 
rale or a Schubert melody would be- 
come a folk song if it passed into 
oral tradition and adapted itself to 
changing needs through communal 
modication, which 
ing to musicologist Charles Seeger, 
“gives to the repertoire of folk music 
its peculiar character of being  so- 


process, accord- 


cially possessed, in spite of the fact 
that cach performance is essentially 
andividual, and 
cases unique.” 


indeed in = many 
Actually, very little 
music 


of such “classic” does becoine 


traditional. Moreover, it is possible 
that both “Home on the Range” and 
“Red River Valley” have passed into 
oral tradition from printed sources. 
The bulk of 


great folk songs are 
orally and anonymously remade 
from older stuff and variously 


change, develop, proliferate, and die 
in quite the same manner that jokes, 
yarns, and tales are born, live, and 
die in the life of a people. 

Such in briefest outline is the cul- 
tural scientist’s view of folk 
as a part of the total culture. For 
the music educator it leads to a 
number of natural corollaries, which 
can be summarized here only briefly. 

First of all, as music educators we 
realize that 


songs 


must the actual, fine 
tioning musical culture of our peo- 
ple completely surrounds us like the 
air. We all live in, and are condi- 
tioned by it. 
dren 


It educates our chil- 
more effectively than our ef- 
forts in the schools do in the little 
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We can no 
more ignore this general musical life 
than the statesman can ignore pub- 
lic opinion. This fact does not im- 
pose impotence on musical leader- 
ship but instead challenges it to un- 
derstand the actual needs of the 
people as the focus of our work; to 
learn to recognize the authentic and 
valid musical culture the people 
have already made and are making; 
and to understand the nature of the 
cultural process and the proper use 
of the democratic and _ scientific 
methods in helping to clarify and 


time allotted to music. 


develop musical aspects in the lives 
of actual people. 

As music educators we must real- 
ize that this vast fund of music our 
people have made is the only music 
that is really ours, and that it is just 
as valid and authentic for us as Ger- 
man music is for the Germans, or 
Italian music is for the Italians. It 
is as much a part of our lives as our 
verbal language. American music 
has a right to its own identity, born 
of American experience and need. 
It was inevitable that it would be- 
come different from the inherited 
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European _peasant-court-ecclesiastical 
music in the process of a people’s 
seeking to express the classless, equal- 
itarian, tolerant, freedom-loving 
frontier char&cter of American life. 
Our folk music is not only vast in 
quantity, but to the unprejudiced it 
is vividly characteristic and excellent 
in quality. Our popular music is 
recognized the world over as among 
the best of its kind. At the fine-art 
level we have scores of composers 
who are doing, in kind, for Ameri- 
can musical life what Stravinsky and 
Bartok did so spectacularly for Rus- 
sian and Hungarian life. And the 
work of our best Americans has been 
spectacular too. All this music is 
our American musical way of life 
and, whether we like it or not, it 
must be the first concern of music 
educators from kindergarten through 
graduate school. 

Let it be made clear that this is 
not musical jingoism or counter- 
racialism, but simply a matter of 
putting first things first in accord- 
ance with the scientifically ascer- 
tained nature of the cultural pro- 
cess, just as has already been done 
in the fields of literature, painting, 
drama, and most other phases ot the 
culture as a whole. Let it also be 
made clear that this procedure 
neither denies nor ignores the great 
German and Italian music or any 
other past or distant music. On the 
contrary, this approach can make the 
past and the distant really meaning- 
ful and genuinely functional in a 
living “here and now.” It is true 
that we cannot live in the past, but 
it is equally true that we cannot live 
without the past! 

Since “the promotion of a univer- 
sally diffused, popular, vital musical 
culture in American life” is the 
music educator’s job, as succinctly 
stated by James Mursell, it is obvi- 
ous that of the three major musical 
levels described above, the folk song 
level becomes the most important 
to the music educator, at least from 
the standpoint of primacy. It not 
only corresponds to our primary as- 
sociational group life, but it also is 
the level without which the higher 
levels are impossible. It is worth 
mentioning that this principle of the 
primacy of the folk culture has been 
recognized on a national scale, by 
Sweden, a nation generally recog- 
nized as socially advanced and in 
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which the systematic, scientific, and 
comprehensive study of the entire 
national folklore is one of the first 
cultural responsibilities assumed by 
the government. 

As music educators we must learn 
2s many of our people’s folk songs 
as possible by ear as well as from 
the printed page. The phonograph 
and the radio are fairly good substi- 
tutes for the living singer, but the 
printed page cannot convey all of an 
idiom or a style. Our American 
folk songs have a whole range of 
new idioms and styles that simply 
cannot be gotten from the printed 
page by those who know only the 
usual European musical languages. 
These factors of idiom and style, 
which are the very life of a musical 
language at all levels of abstraction, 
can be learned only from a living 
source. We must learn our people's 
songs from our pupils or from elders 
in the community, or from whoever 
else knows these songs. When pos- 
sible, these people should be brought 
into the schools so that the children 
may learn directly from them, This 
primary musical culture must be in 
memory—always ready for use. The 
printed page must be used as an aid 
to the memory and as a secondary, 
even though important, source of 
folk music. 

Every community of people has 
this primary musical culture in some 
degree, if we know how to find it. 
To learn to find it is a first princi- 
ple. Indeed, “the community is the 
primary textbook.” Music educa- 
tion’s concern in every school should 
begin and end with the living music 
of the community. The music 
teacher’s job is to help clarify it, 
augment it, and make it more effect- 
ive at all levels of abstraction, but 
primarily at the folk level. 

Just as a few swallows do not 
make a summer, so a few folk songs 
do not make a primary musical cul- 
ture. Great bulk of songs in the 
community’s tradition is essential, 
that is, meaningful songs for every 
phase of individual and community 
life. This means that a large pro- 
portion of the songs must be simple 
and easily absorbed, and as eagerly 
embraced as the “funnies,” Mickey 
Mouse movies, and radio thrillers. 

Many of the folk songs we have 
now are for an older, agrarian life. 
But, obviously, there must be many 
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folk songs for the primary life that 
the folk actually live today, whether 
in city or country. We need songs 
for the changed country life, and 
for an urban life of machines, fac- 
tories, and streamlining. Such folk 
songs are actually being made, as 
witness the songs of such folk singers 
as Woody Guthrie and Huddie Led- 
better, of such groups as the Almanac 
Singers, of many youth associations 
and labor unions, not to mention 
thousands of anonymous rural cre- 
ators. It follows inevitably that the 
higher-abstraction levels will flower 
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in proportion to the abundance and 
the vitality of this folk culture: Wag- 
ner understood this when he said 
that we have been but “feeding on 
the folk without knowing it.” 

The other arts have long ago be- 
come concerned with our people's 
actual life, here and now. The na- 
tion-wide high school art contest of 
Scholastic Magazine shows an aston- 
ishing vitality and competence com- 
pletely devoted to the native scene. 
The University of North Carolina 
has had a folk-drama theater for 
twenty-five years that has produced, 
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among many gifted writers, Thomas 
Wolfe, Paul Green, and Betty Smith. 
It is more than a generation since 
the integrity of American architec- 
ture was recognized, and almost three 
generations have passed since Walt 
Whitman wrote his epochal Leaves 
of Grass. 

No one who has regularly attended 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference meetings in the past four 
years can doubt that music educa- 
tion is suddenly and rapidly moving 
in this same direction. At the St. 
Louis conference last March, a full 
general session was devoted to our 
native folk song. ‘The Conference’s 
Journal devotes a page to folk songs 
in each issue. Music textbooks are 
reflecting the trend. On every hand 
is evidence that, as music educators, 
we are more and more accepting our 
people’s musical speech, not as a 
vulgar thing from which to escape, 
but as our birthright, and as the 
primary means through which we 
must function as musical leaders to 
our people. We are coming of age 
culturally and, like prodigals, we 
are coming home to our mothers’ 
songs! 


outstanding teaching material from 
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words. In every case, the mere 
ability to use these raw materials, 
as anyone can learn to use the writ- 
ten or spoken word, is :.ot enough 
to qualify one as an artist. There 
must be some element of beauty 
or at least distinction to arrest the 
attention of others. The true artist 
not only creates and demands such 
attention, but is able, inevitably, 
through the command of a medium 
of expression, to transfer his own 
thoughts, moods, and emotions to 
others. 

Such a transference is most easily 
accomplished through a common 
language, and here the distinction 
between the utilitarian and the 
aesthetic is more problematical 


than in any other art, simply be- 


cause the medium of expression is 
as familiar to the audience as to 
the artist himself. In the case of 
pictures, sculpture, architecture, 
acting, and dancing the medium is 
still a fairly common property, if 
only because of the inevitable com- 
parison between familiar models 





and their artistic imitation or sug- 
gestion. Music alone has the mys- 
terious quality of a direct appeal 
to instinctive reactions, regardless 
of any technical familiarity; hence 
music alone can realize the con- 
scious or unconscious ideal of 
every creative artist, which is to 
express the abstract in concrete 
terms. 

Writers, painters, and sculptors 
have been strangely unaware of the 
limitations of their arts so far as 
this ideal is concerned. They have 
insisted upon giving their works 
such abstract titles as Love, 
Strength, and Courage, oblivious 
to the fact that they could only 
hope to express these ideas through 
the representation of loving or 
strong or courageous people or ani- 
mals, or possibly some natural ob- 
jects to which a lively imagination 
might ascribe such characteristics. 
They have ignored the obvious 
proposition that music alone can 
create abstract effects, without help 
of words or action or costumes or 
scenery, and have proceeded bliss- 
fully in their futile efforts to ac- 
complish the same thing through 
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their own media of expression. 
Even the artists of the dance, which 
in its modern form has gone far 
toward the successful expression of 
the abstract, seem to overlook the 
important if not indispensable con- 
tributions made to this expression 
by music and by the visual imita- 
tion or duplication of human ac- 
tivity. 

In spite of these perfectly obvi- 
ous conditions, artists of all kinds 
have continued to pursue the im- 
possible by trying or pretending to 
adapt their familiar concrete ma- 
terials to the expression of the ab- 
stract. In many cases they have 
actually given up the possibility of 
a powerful and universal appeal in 
futile attempts to transfer to others 
the thoughts, moods, and emotions 
that are entirely real to themselves 
but cannot be expressed directly 
through the concrete medium at 
their disposal. They have deceived 
themselves by their own convic- 
tions just as definitely as the child, 
banging haphazardly on the piano, 
would deceive itself if it claimed 
that this was an artistic expression 
of the joy of life. 
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The fallacy of modernism, so far 
as the arts are concerned, lies pri- 
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They say, in effect, “This means 
something to me. If it does not 
mean the same thing to you, that 
is your fault, not mine.” Such dis- 
regard of the essential audience 
ultimately responsible for all per- 
manent art lies at the root of all 
the evils of modernism and ex- 
plains to a great extent its thus 
far incredibly limited acceptance 
by the world in general. 


Absolute Significance 


Just as the ancient Greeks. be- 
lieved in the “ethical” effect of 
certain musical tones and scales, so 
the modernist has convinced him- 
self that certain expressions of his 
own “art” have an absolute signifi- 
cance, quite apart from concrete 
limitations or the complete lack of 
general comprehension. His self- 
deception is enhanced by the flat- 
tering comments of others who are 
similarly deceived, plus the inevi- 
table circle of purely hypocritical 
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sycophants eternally attracted by 
the clever exploitation of talent and 
personality. 

There are public exhibitions of 
“non-objective” paintings today 
which present this delusion in its 
most pathetic form. ‘The artists 
and their publicity agents continue 
to scream that you must not ask 
what the pictures mean, but only 
how they make you feel. The 
sculptors of shapeless absurdities 
insist that you must not compare 
their work with reality of any sort, 
but simply give yourself up to the 
abstract emotion created by the 
monstrosity. Writers no longer 
bother about the clarity and beauty 
of prose or the rhyme and rhythm 
of poetry, but merely proceed to 
string out words in the manner of 
sound effects, completely oblivious 
to all sense or meaning. 

The musicians themselves have 
suffered from this inherent fallacy 
of modernism, even though they, 
of all artists, have the best right to 
claim the absolute expression of 
the abstract through tones in mo- 
tion. Unquestionably the great 
compositions of the world have 
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achieved such expression, in what 
is quite properly called ‘absolute 
music,” and in many cases the reac- 
tion of listeners has become almost 
unanimous, not merely through 
habit and tradition, but through 
the mysterious ability of musical 
genius to create a direct and inevi- 
table effect, as in the calm of a 
slow movement by Beethoven or 
Brahms, or the excitement of a 
dramatic climax by Wagner. 

But that is no reason for permit- 
ting every composer to decide for 
himself what abstraction he wishes 
to express and then to choose his 
own way of expressing it, regard- 
less of the effect on the listener. 
There is a story of Leo Ornstein, 
one of the earliest of modernists, 
who burst into tears when told that 
the abstractions he thought he was 
expressing at the piano meant 
nothing whatever to one of his most 
musical friends. Ornstein was at 
least honest enough to realize that 
he had failed in his purpose, either 
through a fundamental lack of in- 
spiration or through a limited me- 
dium of communication. Too 
many of our contemporary com- 
posers have the effrontery to blame 
the public for its stupidity, instead 
of looking for the fault in them- 
selves. 

This logically brings up_ the 
question of how far an artist can 
legitimately go in his renunciation 
of the established principles and 
formulas of his art. Obviously, the 
closer he sticks to such principles 
and formulas, the easier it is to 
follow him. The average popular 
tune seldom departs from a few 
familiar harmonies and a melodic 
line of limited range, adhering to 
oft-repeated patterns. It represents 
the line of least resistance in music, 
making every possible concession 
to quick and easy memorizing, at 
the frank sacrifice of all claims to 
permanence. That such _ tunes 
should survive even for the few 
months of “hit” exploitation is as- 
tonishing. That a Stephen Foster 
could turn the same basic materials 
into enduring classics is nothing 
short of a miracle. 

But if it is true that the most 
obvious music is the least likely to 
achieve permanence, is it equally 
true that the least obvious must 


conversely possess the most lasting: 


value? Actually that position is 
taken by many a modernist, even 
though the faultiness of the logic 
is unmistakable. If the heresies of 
Monteverde, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wagner, Debussy, Strauss, and Stra- 
vinsky eventually proved to be 
sound contributions to the develop- 
ment of music, does it necessarily 
follow that every departure from 
tradition represents an improve- 
ment on the past? Because human 
ears have become accustomed to 
discords, irregularities of rhythm, 
and distortions of melody and tone 
color, must it be assumed that there 
is no limit to such revolutionary 
treatment of the conventions of 
music? 

When Alban Berg wrote his 
“Wozzeck,” full of cruel and un- 
usual orchestral and vocal effects, 
could it strictly be called an opera, 
or was it rather a new form of art, 
having little or nothing to do with 
music as such? When Dali’s ‘‘sur- 
realism” substituted actual objects 
for their pictorial representation, 
pasting them upon the canvas and 
otherwise distorting the fundamen- 
tals of draughtsmanship, was he ac- 
tually painting or was he inventing 
some new and lively form of cari- 
cature? Can “Four Saints in Three 
Acts” (without its thoroughly 
conventional music) be considered 
literature, or is it merely a new and 
amusing game with words? The 
public itself, in the long run, will 
have to answer these questions. It 
has already been made sufficiently 
clear that not one of these modern 
experiments will ever displace the 
traditional art forms against which 
it rebelled. 


Isolationists ? 


The modernist who ignores his 
public is likely to enjoy the isola- 
tion of a scientist in his laboratory. 
His experiments doubtless have a 
real significance, but why inflict 
them on an audience ? The experi- 
mental chemist or physicist does 
not dream of giving a public per- 
formance, even though his discov- 
eries may in time contribute to art 
itself. Such a piece as Aaron Cop- 
land’s recent Piano Sonata is an 
interesting experiment in the use 
of a few tones, but from the stand- 
point of the listener it is completely 
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lacking in appeal. A scientist might 
work out all the permutations and 
combinations of the twelve 
of the chromatic scale, 
result would scarcely be 
composition. 


tones 
and the 
a musical 


This ignoring of the listener or 
spectator leads to many minor fal- 
lacies in modern art. 
Writes against an instrument in- 
stead of for it, much as the seals in 
the circus play “America” 


The composer 


on a 
row of horns. It is surprising that 
it can be done at all, but it is cer- 
tainly not art. Entire pieces have 
been composed for the violin, for 
instance, without ever giving it a 
chance to display its real beauty of 
tone or possibilities of technique. 
(Copland’s Sonata treats the piano 
the same way.) 


Too Lean 

There is a definite movement in 
the direction of 
tration, representing a_ rebellion 
against the lush, neo-romantic in- 
strumentation of a Wagner or a 
Richard Strauss. That this econ- 
omy of materials results in very 
ugly and unsatisfactory sounds does 
not concern the modern composer 
in the least. He has succeeded 1 
using six instruments 
old-fashioned romanticist would 
have used sixty, and he considers 
himself that much ahead. 

The greatest sin that can be com- 
mitted by art, old or new, is dull- 
ness. Whether unconventional dull- 
be preferred to the 
conventional type is still an open 
question. There are still plenty of 
artists of all kinds who fail to 
bore a long-suffering public, even 
though they have adhered to the 
recognized conventions of their art. 
If they have 
mood, or 


“spare’’ orches- 


where the 


ness is to 


a significant thought, 
emotion to transfer to 
others, with adequate command of 
a medium of expression, they will 
have no difficulty in 
their place. Some 
quency better than 
others, and a few may fall by the 
wayside, with familiarity breeding 
contempt rather than affection. 
But on the whole the masterpieces 
of art, the so-called 
whose permanence is now generally 
accepted, cannot be accused of dull- 
ness. ‘They possess some quality of 
inspiration which may 


maintaining 


can stand fre- 


of exhibition 


“classics,” 
not have 
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been immediately recognizable, but 
which persists even after it has be- 


come fairly obvious. 


Dullness and Disregard 

Unquestionably a large propor- 
tion of modern art is cruelly dull. 
This may be due to a complete lack 
of inspiration, as is often the case, 
wr to an imperfect command of the 
medium of communication, pos- 
sibly even to an overemphasis of 
technique at the expense of con- 
the 
stubborn disregard of audience re- 


tent, but most probably to 


action. One would not wish the 
modernist to cheapen himself by 
the application of insincere show- 
manship, ask 


in favor 


nor could one him 
to discard all originality 
of the commonplace and the plati- 
tudinous. 


But 
extremes there is a place for a liv- 


somewhere between these 
ing and appealing modern art, free 


from sham or hypocrisy, yet inde- 
pendent of slavish imitation, ex- 
pressing both the abstract and the 
concrete in unmistakable 


through a 


terms, 
recognizable medium, 
whether it be music or painting or 
sculpture or literature. Modern 
science can be its helpful assistant, 
but not its substitute. 


the 


For art doés 


not belong in laboratory: it 
demands exposure to receptive hu- 
man beings, to whom its creators 
in tones 
Until 


spec 6 


can deliver their message 
or colors or forms or words. 

that contact with listener or 
tator has been made, it cannot be 
called art, and until that relation- 
ship has acquired something of per- 
it cannot be considered 


completely significant. 


manence, 





SAM BURNS TO N.Y.U. 


Samuel T. Burns, formerly 
supervisor of music education in the 
schools of 


state 
Louisiana and more re- 
cently head of the public school mu- 
sic department of Indiana Univer- 
sity has been made chairman of the 
department of music education in 
the School of Education of New 
York University and will assume his 
duties there at the beginning of the 
fall semester. 
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Good Masicianship 


THREE R; IN 
MUSIC 


Reading, Writing, Rhythm 
BY 
FISH AND MOORE 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


All the essentials of elementary 
music study are clearly and con- 





MacLACHLAN-AARON 


PIANO COLIRSE 


Books 1, Il, Ill 
EACH, 85 CENTS 
THE MacLACHLAN 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
A foundational work which is inclu- 


sive, simple and practical. The 
authors have crystallized in this 
course their successful ideas of 
twenty years experience in teaching 
piano. 

ee 





Supp ne en la ry 


Prisms Books 


STEP ON IT! 


FIRST PEDAL STUDIES 
by Howard Kasschau 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


TV/JO-PART INVENTIONS 
Based on American Tunes 
Grade 2-3 
by Mark Nevin 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


[T'S FUH TO. TO COUNT 
Keyboard Rhythm 
Grade 2-3 


by Eric Steiner 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


FIGTY SELECTED STUDICS 
Grade 2-5 
by John Thompson 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 





SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
6 E. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Descriptive Circulars Sent On 
Request 





cisely presented. Valuable for 
learning notation and as a basis 
for first year harmony. 
—_ a omeianen 
an nae) 
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KREISLER FAVORITES FOR BAND 


Arranged by Erik Leidzen 


TAMBOURIN CHINOIS LIEBESFREUD 
LIEBESLEID SCHON ROSMARIN 


For standard, concert and symphonic instrumentations 


NEW ADDITICNS TO STUDENTS’ REPERTOIRE 


LIEBESFREUD arranged by Ralph Berkowitz for PIANO DUET 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS arranged by Ralph Berkowitz for PLANO DUET 


MIDNIGHT BELLS arranged by Hermene Eichhorn for TWO PIANOS 
—FOUR HANDS 


LIEBESLEID arranged by Leila Fletcher for PIANO SOLO 





Ask your accustomed music store to show you these 


and other arrangements of Kreisler Favorites 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 WEST 44th STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 


























@ “MY FIRST HYMNAL’ 


@ FAVORITE CATHOLIC HYMNS 
@ Arranged For Piano by ADA RICHTER 
@ PRICE—75 cents net 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











ELKAN-VOGEL 


INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF QUALITY 


MODERN METHOD FOR THE VIOLONCELLO 
by STEPHEN DE'AK—2 Volumes... ............... it desi NS OLwSCN 


PRIMARY STUDIES FOR THE FRENCH HORN 
by ANTON HORNER er 
DONALD S. REINHARDT'S 
NEW METHODS AND STUDIES FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS: 


Basic Studies for the Beginner cn Trumpet (Cornet)........ acs A 
Selection of Concone Studies— 








Compiled and Arranged for Trumpet..............ccccccccccsscsscssccscscscsesesesecsestevsnens a5 
Pivot System for Trumpet— 

Aspomplete nisaninliowithy -Otiis@S:..520ccss.cAscstessiaessrees asses siveeensesdanc ecards 2.00 
Basic Studies for the Beginner on Trombone (Baritone)........ ; oon eS 
Selection of Concone Studies— 

Compiled and Arranged for Trombone. ...............0.000000: etre. 
Pivot System for Trombone— 

A complete Manual with Studies.........0.0.0...0ccccee RA Res ea 

Published by 
ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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DUKE 


(Continued from page 7) 


We invite the cooperation of all sympa 
thetic creative artists throughout the coun 
tury. The situation calls for immediate an:l 
conclusive action. In the unity we propose 
lies the hope of a better day for the com- 
poser in America. 


Joseph Achron Charles Haubiel 
John J. Becker Irwin Heilner 
Russell Bennett Bernard Herrmann 
Marc Blitzstein Philip James 

Henry Brant Douglas Moore 
Israel Citkowitz Jerome Moross 
Henry Cowell Harold Morris 
Fannie C. Dillon Wallingford Riegger 
Richard Donovan Carlos Salzedo 


Vladimir Dukelsky Lazare Saminsky 
A. Lehman Engel Joseph Schillinger 


Vivian Fine Elie Siegmeister 
George Gershwin William Grant Still 
Aurelio Giorni Bernard Wagenaar. 


Percy Grainger 
New York, May 31, 1933 


Success Stories, Too 

With the exception of the point 
dealing with the conductor’s  so- 
journs abroad—an impossibility now, 
unless he is in uniform or entertain- 
ing the troops—the major “beefs” of 
the manifesto are still acutely realis- 
tic. We are, happily, not lacking in 
success stories, and what is more 
important—the composer's chances 
of success are far better than they 
were eleven years ago. A brief sur- 
vey of the local scene will show the 
following: 

1. The spectacular and well-pub- 
licized rise to prominence of such 
men as Copland, Harris, Schuman, 
Bernstein, and—among the conserva- 
tives—Barber and Menotti. 

2. The gratifying productiveness 
of a number of less advertised com- 
posers whose work is often of su- 
perior quality. To this group be- 
long Wallingford Riegger, Walter 
Piston, Theodore Chanler, Paul 
Bowles, Bernard Herrmann, Harold 
Morris, Elie Siegmeister, and, among 
the expatriates, Lucas Foss, whose 
“Prairie” is already as American as 
a hamburger. 

3. The prizes won by such unor- 
thodox writers as Diamond and by 
a number of composers mentioned in 
preceding paragraphs. 

4. The Koussevitzky grants. 

5. The publication of contempo- 
rary works in larger forms by various 
music publishing firms, both large 
and small. 

6. ‘The money made by “serious” 
musicians of the caliber of Bernard 
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Herrmann (who writes the best film 
scores today in this one man’s opin- 
ion) Jerome Moross, Aaron Cop- 
hae and several others in Holly- 
wood. Foreign composers now re- 
siding in the United States—Toch, 
Tansman, and Korngold, to name a 
few—are not lacking in remunerative 
jobs either. 

The increased opportunities for 
radio performances and commissions, 
what with most of our 
chestras having taken to the “air,” 
and conductors like Herrmann and 
Barzin giving 
chance. 


leading or- 


new music every 

8. The Press not only admitting 
two composers (Thomson and 
Bowles) to its fold as critics, but even 
establishing—oh, marvel of marvels! 
—a Critics’ Circle Prize for the best 
new composition heard in the course 
of a season. (All we need now is a 
Composers’ Circle Prize for the most 
intelligent article by an 
critic.) 


American 


g. The record companies’ _ in- 
creased interest in contemporary mu- 
sic, notwithstanding the war shortage 
of wax, shellac, and so forth. 

10. The actual hiring of young 
composers for important conductors’ 
jobs—something heretofore unheard 
of in America, witness the meteoric 
rise of Bernstein and the break ac- 
corded young ‘Lucas Foss. 

11. The invasion of Broadway by 
bona-fide composers (now openly 
competing with the songwriters) of 
Kurt Weil’s caliber. Bernstein will 
soon be on Broadway. Messrs. Stra- 
vinsky and William Schuman are 
joining the ranks under the aegis of 
the “Little Flower of the Theater” 
—Billy Rose for short. They will 
add their lively art to the six others 
as suggested by Gilbert Seldes. Stra- 
vinsky’s previous excursion into the 
amusement game was a polka com- 
posed for Ringling Brothers’ circus 
elephants. The beasts, as reported 
by Broadway scribes, were reluctant 
to dance to its strains, but Mr. Rose 
is not producing another “Jumbo.” 
His dancers are anything but ele- 
phantine, 

Thus far this invasion is only a 
drop in the gut-bucket. All in all, 
the above survey presents a surface 
that is unquestionably glittering, but 
it is only a surface. 
ticle 


In the next ar- 
I shall endeavor to scratch it. 
SEP! 
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Here Are Other Big-Applause Numbers 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Rock-a-bye, Baby 


Harry Robert Wilson begins this arrange- 
ment with an effective humming introduc- 
tion, follows it with a clever interlude, 
and concludes with the tune done up 
brown in modern swing. (SSA) Order H. 
& M. MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7002 
—20 cts. 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
A novel SSAA arrangement by Wilson in- 
volving an old round and a hint of the 
“Barcarole from the Tales of Hoffman.” 
Definitely modern and exceedingly popu- 
lar. Order H. & M. MODERN CHORAL 
SCORE No. 7003—16 cts. 


Listen to the Mockingbird 
This old-time favorite in a modern setting 
for four treble voices by Margaret and 
Travis Johnson will prove a hit on any 
program. Order H. & M. MODERN CHORAL 
SCORE No. 7007—22 cts. 


HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, lil. 


438 S. Wabash Ave. 


Girls Sing with Special Enthusiasm 
FLORENCE MARTIN'S Arrangement of 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
—and audiences greet with tremendous applause this really 
timely and thrilling favorite in its modern parallel harmony. 
Four girls, a double quartet, or a large treble chorus can swing 


this one like a professional radio group. 


H. & M. MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7010—16 cts. 


(S.S.A.A.) Order 


| FOR MIXED VOICES 
| When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


Your mixed chorus will thrill to this 
snappy march-time arrangement by Flor- 
ence Martin. Voice parts are in limited 
range, and the accompaniment is exceed- 
ingly effective. (SATB) Order H. & M. 
CHORAL OCTAVO No. 1095—12 cts. 


Oh, Mary, Doncha Weep 
A catchy arrangement in close harmony 
with coined imitative syllables and neat 
rhythmic maneuvers. Arranged by Mar- 
garet and Travis Johnson for SSATB. The 


accompaniment, too, is clever. Order H. 
& M. MODERN CHORAL SCORE No. 7012 
—20 cts. 


We'll Fight for Victory 
A spine-tingling musical expression of 
American determination is this new chorus 
by Donald C. Tuttle. Completely in har- 
mony with the spirit of today. Order H. & 
M. CHORAL OCTAVO No. 1093—15 cts. 














TIME CHANGES, BUT THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING REMAIN 


THE SAME... 


Designed and written by well known teachers and educators, the. 


-RUBANK METHODS are the original 


. graded courses of 


systematic, 
instrumental study. Used by successful teachers everywhere. These 
methods are imitated, but have not been excelled. 


@ RUBANK press ay METHODS .... 
CLARINET Hovey $ 


TROMBONE or BARITONE Long .75 
..Skornicka 


BORN (F ee, 3). 


e RUBANK INTERMEDIATE METHODS «0 
apa $.75 


BASS (E or BB)) Hovey $.75 
XYLOPHONE or MARIMBA 


75  TYMPANI . ate Whistler 
75 VIOLIN Book 1. 


"75  WIOLIN Book 2 


7S: VIOLA 


CELLO .. 
75 STRING 


-75 BELL LYRA . Whistler 


DRUM ...._.. 
FL 


a wa 
UTE NERS 
SAXOPHONE es 
osc : 


Shorniche 
.Skornicka 


Ward 
Bass 2 or “—: Skornicka 


@ RUBANK ADVANCED METHODS... . 
CLARINET 


RUBANK METHODS cre distributed hy 
end. jobbers 


alt musi deaters 
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Leading 
Choral 


Favorites 


Arranged for 


Male — Female 
and Mixed Voices 


Beyond The Blue 


Horizon 
Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 


Have I Stayed Away Too 
Long 


It’s A Hap-Hap-Happy 
Day 


June In January 
Lonesome Road 

Love In Bloom 

March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 

My Ideal 

Only A Rose 

On The Isle Of May 


Praise The Lord and 
Pass The Ammunition 


Someday 

Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 


Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The 
Rain In Your Hair 


Choral Music, 15c Each 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 
PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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VAN VACTOR 


(Continued from page 13) 


tressing problem of appointing a 
new conductor arises, is relieved to 
have the matter quickly decided by 
a fellow board member. The lat- 
ter’s interest in the organization 
often lies in the indirect opportunity 
to advance his business or social po- 
sition, and although he may be an 
amateur musician with definite mu- 
sical opinions and ideas, he knows 
less than nothing about running an 
orchestra. Without any attempt to 
make a comprehensive survey of 
candidates, the arbitrary choice of a 
few members is announced to the 
rest of the board and a new regime 
begins. Such procedure is appalling 
to most of us who earn our living 
with a symphony orchestra. 

But to take a more optimistic view 
of the situation, let us presume 
that the selection of these Americans 
has been intelligently contrived, and 
that other orchestras will eventually 
follow suit. Is American material 
available? The answer is, yes! There 
are men all over this country actively 
connected with orchestras who are 
thoroughly trained and experienced 
in conducting symphonic music. 
Many of them are the boys who 
hopefully studied in Europe, but, 
returning to the cold shoulder, were 
forced to content themselves with 
the college or community orchestra, 
which they developed into first class 
groups. Before the war these non- 
professional orchestras compared fa- 
vorably with the small European 
orchestra and served the same pur- 
pose of training schools for young 
conductors and performers. Students 
who wanted to be conductors were 
obliged to found their own orches- 
tras and choruses. And it cannot 
be denied that this pioneering was 
a healthy experience for American 
music. Besides the “root, hog, or 
die” attitude of many people, there 
were intelligent, but sporadic efforts 
made to enable the conducting stu- 
dent to study with the professional 
conductor, 

The two most noteworthy of these 
experiments were the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra class directed by Eric De- 
Lamarter and the classes at Tangle- 
wood sponsored by Koussevitsky. 
Both projects provided the student 
an opportunity to conduct a good 





orchestra while studying his scores 
under the critical observance of an 
expert. Both projects were ex- 
tremely fruitful. Although the Chi- 
cago class was discontinued after 
DeLamarter’s retirement, every one 
of the students who participated in 
it is now engaged in conducting or- 
chestras of some sort. They are in 
the smaller cities like Columbus and 
Louisville; the war has added to 
their problems, but they are carrying 
on. The Tanglewood class discov- 
ered real] talent, one of whom, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, has even’ been 
launched professionally. Many gifted 
conductors might be produced if 
more of these experiments were en- 
couraged. But there are too few of 
these opportunities and, since Euro- 
pean study is no longer feasible, 
there are few places where the stu- 
dent may profitably study. The 
colleges and conservatories have at- 
tempted conducting classes, and 
some of them are very good, al- 
though they make few provisions for 
the student after he has learned his 
scores. The bulk of the conducting 
classes are uninspiring—taught by 
teachers with no practical experi- 
ence, who are mainly concerned with 
preparing the student to lead a pub- 
lic school orchestra. 

Practical conducting classes could 
be arranged if the schools and the 
citizens who run the symphony or- 
chestras wanted American conduc- 
tors. There is no reason why the 
most gifted student, selected from 
the colleges and conservatories of the 
city, could not serve as understudy 
to the conductor of every profes- 
sional orchestra. We train our doc- 
tors, by a close cooperation of schools 
and hospitals, so that it is no longer 
necessary or valuable for the medical 
student to get his clinical experience 
in Vienna. The idea of importing 
foreign surgeons for our difficult 
operations seems incredible, yet there 
was a time when it was thought that 
Americans could not compare with 
the Europeans in this technique. We 
entrust our lives to Americans now, 
why not our music? I realize when 
I compare the doctor and the musi- 
cian that one is a pitysical necessity 
while the other is an aesthetic neces- 
sity, and that Americans always lag 
in caring for anything that does not 
deal directly with living—a hang- 
over from pioneer days when life was 
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hard. But certainly by this time, 
even though there is a war on and 
we are constantly aware that the arts 
are unessential, our way of life 
should call for more than the bare 
necessities. And it can be made to 
do so by an increasing demand for 
the arts. If the American were pro- 
fessionally trained, there could be 
no doubt about his abilities and 
likewise no doubt about who should 
succeed the European when the time 
came to change conductors. It must 
be remembered that neither Euro- 
pean nor American conductors are 
being educated in Europe now, And 
although we seem to have more con- 
ductors than posts at the present 
time, this will not always be the case. 
Our great conductors are old men; 
some of them are already gone. Is it 
not a waste to let them retire without 
contributing to the American’s mu- 
sical education? Even if the sug- 
gested plan were carried out intelli- 
gently and efficiently, a crop of 
geniuses is too much to expect. 
Great talent would be discovered, 
but many of these expertly trained 
musicians might still. be obliged to 
work with the community orchestra 
until there were enough jobs to go 
around. But as the caliber of the 
conductors grew, so would that of 
the orchestra. Each city might there- 
by gain a real symphony orchestra. 
If such were the result, the whole 
American musical scene would be 
benefited. Genuine interest and un- 
derstanding of what the American 
composer is attempting to do will 
come about only with the establish- 
ment of the American conductor. 
Musical genius is not confined to 
one race or one nation. Give the 
American an even chance and he 
will amaze you. Very often oppor- 
tunities thrown his way are cleverly 
designed to put him and the whole 
movement at a disadvantage. He 
has had a late start, but he has dis- 
proved the theory that he is an un- 
talented instrumentalist. By filling 
the ranks of the symphony orches- 
tras, he has lifted these groups to a 
perfection that was undreamed of 
in this country or Europe; he is 
continuing to write more and more 
music in spite of discouragements, 
and I am convinced that the time will 
come, when, by intelligent assistance 
and encouragement, great American 
conductors will develop too! 
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The Tunes Made Famous by | 


COUNT BASIE 


JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE | 
Count Basie 





New Arrangements 


FOR BAND 
by DICK JACOBS 


Jumpin’ at the Woodside 
Send for You Yesterday 
Swingin’ the Blues 
Rockabye Basie 
Shorty George 
Every Tub 






PRICE 75¢ each 


(including conductor’s score) 
BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, INC. 
1619 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
 , 
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Northwest Largest Wholesalers of 
SHEET MUSIC (Popular and Standard) 
METHODS (cll kinds) +» FOLIOS 
ORCHESTRATIONS and a complete 
line of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
and ACCESSORIES 
We serve intermountain territory best. 
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GOOSSENS 


(Continued from page 5) 


comes a psychological moment in any piece 


of music, when, unless the composer has 


kind of 
fraction of his 


already established 


with at 


some rapport 
audience, 


the conductor might as well stop and pro- 


least a 
ceed to the next item on he program. 


I am not suggesting for a minute 
that a composer has to make a com- 
promise with his own artistic con- 
science in order to get his message 
across. I am not saying that the 
composer is, in any sense, compelled 
to write audience in 
order to secure a sympathetic hear- 


down to an 


ing, or that there is a short cut which 


even the most idealistic of us can 
afford to take in getting our message 
across. To be specific, it is unques- 
tionably a fact that many composers 
are not yet aware of certain funda- 
mental facts in connection with the 
listening apparatus of the average 
audience. Most of us still overesti- 
mate the faculty of the audience for 
absorbing the intricate idiom of a 
too rapidly shifting harmonic tex- 


ture, or the too thickly woven fabric 


of an over-polyphonic work, or an 
excessively integrated contrapuntal 
essay in composition, or the complex 
web of sound of the modern orches- 
tra: 

At least five out of seven of the 
symphonies of the so-called popular 
composer Sibelius can be _ pro- 
grammed for only a highly sophisti- 
cated and musically well-versed audi- 
ence. 
will 


Any conductor of experience 
tell that to program the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
symphonies by the composer of ‘“Fin- 
landia” before any but an audience 


you 


of initiates is courting a lukewarm 
or apathetic reception. If this is the 
case with Sibelius’ music, how much 
more understandable it is in the case 
of many samples of contemporary 
Americana. And much more 
important, in the light of this, it is 
that we composers should ponder 
over some of the imperfections in 
our music which serve to create ad- 
ditional barriers between the public 
and the message we are striving to 
get across to them. 


how 


Excessive thematic vagueness, in- 





distinct melodic line, thick, clumsy 
orchestration, lack of vivid or pic- 
turesque qualities, too much abstrac- 
tion—these are only a few of the con- 
tributory causes for the lack of 
“audience appeal” which so many, 
too many, of the scores lying in my 
office seem, fatally, to possess. “Time 
and again, elementary faults of or- 
chestration, faults which take up a 
conductor’s valuable rehearsal time 
for adjustment, crop up in a sur- 
prisingly large number of orchestral 
Some time ago I invited 
some thirty well-known composers 


scores. 


to contribute to a series of patriotic 
fanfares with which to open each 
concert of our last season. I specifi- 
cally asked them to limit themselves 
if possible to brass and percussion 
instruments, as being most suitable 
to the nature of the piece. It is typi- 
cal that only go per cent of them 
Sixty per cent couldn’t re- 
sist adding wood-wind instruments, 


did so. 


while the remaining 10 per cent 
wrote fanfares for full orchestra. 
These last proved most unsuitable. 


This is just one instance of the ir- 
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resistible way we seem to succumb 
to the temptation of over-luxuriance 
of orchestral color. Maybe it is be- 
cause we listen to too many of those 
lush, cream-puff, slithery radio or- 
chestrations, where the wail of the 
saxophone quartet pollutes the clear 
freshness of string tone. I have no 
personal grudge against the saxo- 
phone, but the glutinous decoction 
of four of them for an hour is 
rather like a steady diet of molasses. 

I spoke just thematic 
vagueness. I wonder if it would be 
possible for all the composers of this 
and for that 
matter, to take a solemn vow con- 
cerning the actual stuff of which 
their old- 
fashioned enough to believe that it is 


now of 


country, others too, 


music is made? I am 
impossible to write a good piece of 
music unless it is based on really 
worth-while material. It 
just is not true that good workman- 
ship can convert an_ intrinsically 
weak or worthless idea into a mas- 
terpiece. 


thematic 


Look at the composers of 
old. The works of theirs least played 
and most neglected today are those 
of which the principal themes lack 


punch and striking power. 
ven, Brahms, Bach, Mendelssohn— 
all at one time or another sinned in 
this respect. 


Beetho- 


Usable Works 

Every young composer is naturally 
anxious to write a symphony as soon 
as he possibly can. But Brahms 
waited until he was well over forty 
before he even contemplated one. 
If half the young composers who 
clutter up the mails with the pon- 
derous volumes of their early sym- 
phonies would remember this fact 
about Brahms, their relations with 
the conductors of American orches- 
tras would be far more cordial. How 
long will it take some of my young 
friends to realize that, if I am to set 
aside half an hour of my program 
for the performance of a new sym- 
phony, that new ’symphony has got 
to be not an experimental effort, 
but a work of commanding genius. 
Moreover, let me remind them that 
a symphony nowadays represents, or 
should represent, the outpouring of 
an emotional experience, not a ve- 
hicle for technical display. And, 
above all, its subject matter must be 


fundamentally sound and striking, 
or the whole work becomes a ‘colos- 
sal, overwhelming bore. You may 
perhaps tell me that the young Mo- 
zart wrote symphonies at a very ten- 
der age. But the young Mozart was 
a very tender genius. And he had 
a gift for thematic invention un- 
matchable in the whole of history. 

Now I am going to tell some of 
you precocious, ambitious young- 
sters, and some of you oldsters too, 
what we jaundiced conductors would 
far rather see in place of your hun- 
dred page symphonies. Send us 
works we can use. How many of 
you realize that there is a real short- 
age of good, new, sparkling, arrest- 
ing overtures with which to open 


our concerts? I don’t mean things 


like “Prelude to a Tragedy,” or 
“Heroic Laments,”’ or such other 
gloomy concoctions. I mean some- 


thing on the lines of the fine, cheer- 
Weill-knit, 


arresting 


ful overtures of the past. 
works based on 


material; brilliantly scored; well fit- 


concise 


ted to put the audience in a good 
mood for whatever there is to fol- 


low. I could name offhand at least 
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a score of eminent American com- 
posers, not one of whom has even 
given thought to an overture, much 
less written one. I'd like to see a 
whole crop of American overtures 
available in the next five years to 
conductors, thereby relieving us of 
the necessity of opening practically 
every other concert with “Leonora 
No. 3,” or some pompous, over-lux- 
uriant Bach transcription which 
causes that poor old master again to 
shift his already uncomfortable po- 
sition in his grave. Just think what 
a wealth of good subjects for over- 
tures abounds in the history of this 
country. Study the witty overtures 
of the lighter French school if you 
want good models. 

And then we could do with quite 
a number of suites, works consisting 
of four or five short unrelated pieces, 
in romantic vein preferably, or de- 
scriptive vein if you will. Tschai- 
kowsky and Glazounow are good 
models for this. And what has sud- 
denly happened to the tone poem 
with a title? Are we so immersed 
in abstractions, and so determined to 
be impressive, or is our dignity so 
lofty that we cannot, or dare not, 
write a modern American counter- 
part to such things as “Til Eulen- 
spiegel” or “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” or “The Swan of Tuonela’”’? 
Give us more illustrative music, gen- 
tlemen, and emerge from your lofty 
philosophic contemplations, The 
public loves pictures. If only it had 
an American musical rotogravure as 
part of its weekly concerts! Or how 
about the musical equivalent of the 
funnies? Think of something like 
“Terry and the Pirates,” or “Jiggs 
and Maggie,” or “Superman” set to 
music and spread over a series of 
twenty pairs of concerts. Orchestras 
wouldn’t have any financial prob- 
lems then! The idea may seem fan- 
tastic and absurd to many of you, 
but I give it you for what it is worth. 

There’s only one type of music I 
look askance at for symphonic con- 
sumption. That is suites arranged 
from movie scores. These are in- 
variably unsatisfactory. They are 
fragmentary and usually very dull. 
The public is bewildered by them 
because the excerpts invariably cease 
to have any raison d’etre away from 
the film. So, gentlemen, send me no 
more movie suites, I beg of you. 
Another form I can cheerfully dis- 
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pense with is any “Suite in the An- 
cient Style.” These are usually as 
“phoney” as they sound. I also frown 
upon “Laments” and “Threnodies.” 
There’s enough to weep about nowa- 
days without carrying our lamenta- 
tions too often into the concert hall. 
A fault to which many composers, 
particularly the younger ones, must 
plead guilty is that of being too pro- 
lific. A lack of self-criticism is 
largely responsible for this. Also, 
and I say this with great reluctance, 
I must confess that many composers 
labor under the delusion that the 
more frequently their tiames appear 
on concert programs, the greater 
their chances of recognition and last- 
ing fame. There is no greater mis- 
conception than this. Let me say, 
with the utmost emphasis, that one 
masterpiece every five years is worth 
five mediocrities in one year. No 
better illustration of this can be 
found than in France, where De- 
bussy and Ravel, with a mere dozen 
major works to their names, are as 
likely to enjoy lasting fame as all 
the smaller fry of history who ever 
wrote music, I want to see a greater 
use of native American folk song in 
the work of our younger men. Too 
many of our composers are still ob- 
sessed by continental influences. Use 
as many native elements as possible. 
And I don’t mean boogie-woogie. 


Responsible Role 


Music today is frankly escapist. It 
is at the same time the greatest factor 
in morale building we have. ‘The 
American composer, and conductor 
too for that matter, has a tremen- 
dously responsible role to play in 
this regenerative process, and that 
is one of the reasons I am being quite 
frank about the importance of his 
contributions to the contemporary 
musical scene. So far as the com- 
poser’s orchestral work is concerned 
(orchestra) music constitutes the 
major part of his output) the con- 
ductor is the middleman between 
him and the public. If the conduc- 
tor is sympathetic to the cause (and 
who of us in America is not?) and 
plays native music disinterestedly, 
his responsible task is made that 
much easier. He can have only one 
criterion of the worth of what is 
submitted to him and what he per- 
forms. The criterion is his own mu- 
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sical judgment and experience. Both 
must, especially in the case of the 
conductor of a major orchestra, be as 
nearly infallible as possible. In or- 
der to exercise that musical judg- 
ment properly he must rid himself 
of prejudice and hasty judgment. 
He must at the same time consider 
his audience and their particular 
tastes. He cannot impose too much 
of the new on his public at the price 
of ignoring their staple symphonic 
fare. He must cater to the tastes of 
young and old alike, and you all 
know how divergent those can be. 
At the same time, he must do his 
duty to the community in the mat- 
ter of keeping them in touch with 
the best contemporary work, by feed- 
ing them steady, not intermittent, 
doses of the best contemporary fare. 
He also has an obligation to local 
composers who, without his interest, 
could hardly 
elsewhere. 


hope for 
On the other 
necessary to remind you 


a_ hearing 
hand, it is 
again that 
it is also his duty and pleasure to 
provide frequent performances of 
the standard classics, not only for 
the benefit of both the younger and 
older generations of the community, 
but also because the basic founda- 
tion of symphony program-making 
is a steady fare of the great master- 
pieces of the past. 


Pleasing the Audience 


The difficulty of securing proper 
proportions of new and old to please 
all our customers is the chief reason 
that conductorial paragons of the 
kind I have just described simply 
don’t exist anywhere. To paraphrase 
a well-known saying, “You can please 
some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can’t please all of the 
people all of the time.” So, when I 
describe to you the qualities which 
the incumbent of a post such as mine 
must possess in order to fulfill the 
requisite qualifications for this job, 
I paint a perplexing but none the 
less accurate picture of conditions 
as they are. It is lamentable, but 
true, that the conductor’s chief diffi- 
culty lies in convincing his audience 
that it is in their best inerests and 
in the best interests of the musical 
welfare of the community as a whole 
that contemporary American music 
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be regularly featured in the pro- 
grams. In certain communities this 
applies to foreign novelties as well. 

But I recently made a very interest- 
ing discovery. Our symphony man- 
agement included a questionnaire in 
the program book which contained 
the following two questions: (a) Do 
you believe it is the function of a 
symphony orchestra to present the 
works of contemporary composers? 
and (b) State frankly how you feel 
about the content of our programs 
as currently presented. To the first 
question the answers were approxi- 
mately 85 per cent in favor. To the 
second (at least one-third of our 
program is usually given over to new 
music) the answers ‘showed that over 
80 per cent of those who replied ap- 
proved vigorously, In a city of great 
but at the same time conservative 
traditions such as ours, and I speak 
with pardonable pride as a Cincin- 
natian of thirteen years’ adoption, 
I think these replies and these per- 
centages point to a very healthy and 
encouraging state of affairs. 

The tendency of the average audi- 
ence in this matter is often, as most 
of you well know, one toward ex- 
treme passivity. It usually consists 
of a_ reticent, ‘We-know-what-we- 
like-and-like-what-we-know”’ attitude 
with an “‘It’s-up-to-you-to-show-us” 
note as a parting shot. Doubtless 
many of you would like to know 
what the dissenters had to say in the 
questionnaire. It ranged from luke- 
warm indifference to violent personal 
abuse. In fact, it did my _ spirits 
good to realize that any question 
could arouse so much of that good 
old American fighting spirit as did 
this musical matter. A handful ad- 
vocated my immediate removal from 
the scene of action, lest my thirteen 
vears of office-holding further con- 
taminate the musical morals of this 
But 


was 


what 
the 


community. impressed 


me far more “high-fre- 
quency” of the aforesaid vocal mi- 
nority against the inclusion of any 
new music whatsoever in the pro- 
“No, No, No, No! No, a 
times, No!” And_ other 


such emphatic protestations. I 


grams. 
thousand 
am 
convinced that these horror-stricken 
cries arose from the very individuals 
who, if it were suggested that the 
movie theaters should show nothing 
Fairbanks in “The 


but Douglas 





Three Musketeers” or Lilian Gish 
in “Broken Blossoms,’ would raise 
the loudest howls. I am also just 
as positive that they would be 
equally vocal if I suggested showing 
nothing but Titians and Duvenecks 
at the Art Gallery, or presenting 
“East Lynn” or “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” for indefinite runs at the 
local theater. 


Reom for Improvement 

The great American public can- 
not any longer continue on an un- 
varying and exclusive diet of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms in their con- 
cert fare without jeopardizing their 
normal and progressive musical de- 
velopment. I want to see more of 
my esteemed colleagues giving some 
of their favorite “war horses” a rest 
to make more room for the perform- 
ance of important American music. 
Many of them have done, and are 
doing, yeoman. service in this re- 
spect. But there is still room for 
improvement in certain quarters, for 
I want to see the American public 
and the American composer going 
forward together in a relationship 
of mutual esteem, confidence, and 
intense pride in the musical heritage 
The American 
composer has caught up the lamp 
of now almost defunct European mu- 


of their country. 


sical culture. Poor shattered Europe 
looks to him, and to the American 
public in still greater measure, to 
tend that ebbing flame and guard 
it. ‘Then, through the vigor and ir- 
resistible force of our composers’ 
creative power and the enthusiasm 
and love of our great music-loving 
public, it will no longer flicker 
dimly, but burst into a glowing, 
blinding, compelling light which 
will be as a beacon for arts and 
artists for the rest of time. 





The foregoing article is an ad- 
dress which was delivered by Mr. 
before the 


Teachers National Association at 


Goossens Music 
its 1944 meeting in Cincinnati. 
Because of its exceptional value 


it is reprinted here in full. 
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